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Chris Argyris 


The Individual and Organization: 
Some Problems of 


Mutual Adjustment 


Ideally, healthy development in our culture involves growth from 
being passive as an infant to being active as an adult; from being 
dependent to being relatively independent; from being tn a subordt- 
nate position to achieving equal or higher position than friends achieve; 
from expressing few and shallow abilities to expressing many and 
deeper abilities. If formal organization is defined by the use of such 
principles as task specialization, unity of direction, chain of command, 
and span of control, then employees work in a situation in which they 
tend to be dependent, subordinate, and passive to a leader. This type 
of situation may create frustration, conflict, and failure for the em- 
ployee. He may react by regressing, decreasing his efficiency, and 
creating informal systems against management.' 

The author is a member of the faculty of the Department of Indus- 
trial Administration, Yale University. 


IT IS a fact that most industrial organizations have some sort of 
formal structure within which individuals must work to achieve the 
organization's objectives.? Each of these basic components of organ- 
ization (the formal structure and the individuals) has been and 

*This analysis is part of a larger project whose objectives are to integrate by the 


use of a systematic framework much of the existing behavioral-science research 
related to organization. The total report will be published by Harper & Brothers as 
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continues to be the subject of much research, discussion, and 
writing. An extensive search of the literature leads us to conclude, 
however, that most of these inquiries are conducted by persons 
typically interested in one or the other of the basic components. 
Few focus on both the individual and the organization. 

Since in real life the formal structure and the individuals are 
continuously interacting and transacting, it seems useful to con- 
sider a study of their simultaneous impact upon each other. It is 
the purpose of this paper to outline the beginnings of a systematic 
framework by which to analyze the nature of the relationship be- 
tween formal organization and individuals and from which to 
derive specific hypotheses regarding their mutual impact. Although 
a much more detailed definition of formal organization will be 
given later, it is important to emphasize that this analysis is limited 
to those organizations whose original formal structure is defined by 
such traditional principles of organization as “chain of command,” 
“task specializaticn,” “‘span of control,” and so forth. Another 
limitation is that since the nature of individuals varies from culture 
to culture, the conclusions of this paper are also limited to those 
cultures wherein the proposed model of personality applies (pri- 
marily American and some Western European cultures). 

The method used is a simple one designed to take advantage of 
the existing research on each component. The first objective is to 
ascertain the basic properties of each component. Exactly what is 
known and agreed upon by the experts about each of the com- 
ponents? Once this information has been collected, the second ob- 
jective follows logically. When the basic properties of each of these 
components are known, what predictions can be made regarding 
their impact upon one another once they are brought together? 


SOME PROPERTIES OF HUMAN PERSONALITY 


The research on the human personality is so great and volumi- 
nous that it is indeed difficult to find agreement regarding its basic 


a book, tentatively entitled The Behavioral Sciences and Organization. The project 
has been supported by a grant from the Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for whose generous support the writer is extremely 
grateful. 

*Temporarily, “formal structure” is defined as that which may be found-on the 
organization charts and in the standard operating procedures of an organization 
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properties.’ It is even more difficult to summarize the agreements 
once they are inferred from the existing literature. Because of space 
limitations it is only possible to discuss in detail one of several 
agreements which seems to the writer to be the most relevant to 
the problem at hand. The others may be summarized briefly as 
follows. Personality is conceptualized as (1) being an organization 
of parts where the parts maintain the whole and the whole main- 
tains the parts; (2) seeking internal balance (usually called adjust- 
ment) and external balance (usually called adaptation); (3) being 
propelled by psychological (as well as physical) energy; (4) located 
in the need systems; and (5) expressed through the abilities. (6) 
The personality organization may be called “the self’ which (7) 
acts to color all the individual's experiences, thereby causing him 
to live in “private worlds,” and which (8) is capable of defending 
(maintaining) itself against threats of all types. 

The self, in this culture, tends to develop along specific trends 
which are operationally definable and empirically observable. 
The basic developmental trends may be described as follows. The 
human being, in our culture: 

(1) tends to develop from a state of being passive as an infant to 
a state of increasing activity as an adult. (This is what E. H. Erikson 
has called self-initiative and Urie Bronfenbrenner has called self- 
determination.*) 

(2) tends to develop from a state of dependence upon others as 
an infant to a state of relative independence as an adult. Relative 
independence is the ability to “stand on one’s own two feet’ and 
simultaneously to acknowledge healthy dependencies.® It is charac- 


*The relevant literature in clinical, abnormal, child, and social psychology, and in 
personality theory, sociology, and anthropology was investigated. The basic agree 
ments inferred regarding the properties of personality are assumed to be valid for 
most contemporary points of view. Allport’s “trait theory,” Cattell’s factor analytic 
approach, and Kretschmer’s somatotype framework are not included. For lay descrip 
tion see the author's Personality Fundamentals for Administrators, rev. ed. (New 
Haven, 1954). 

*E. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York, 1950); Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
“Toward an Integrated Theory of Personality,” in Robert R. Blake and Glenn V. 
Ramsey, Perception (New York, 1951), pp. 206-257. See also R. Kotinsky, Personality 
in the Making (New York, 1952), pp. 8-25. 

*This is similar to Erikson’s sense of autonomy and Bronfenbrenner’s state of 
creative interdependence. 
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terized by the individual’s freeing himself from his childhood 
determiners of behavior (e.g., the family) and developing his own 
set of behavioral determiners. The individual does not tend to 
react to others (e.g., the boss) in terms of patterns learned during 
childhood.® 

(3) tends to develop from being capable of behaving in only a 
few ways as an infant to being capable of behaving in many dif- 
ferent ways as an adult.” 

(4) tends to develop from having erratic, casual, shallow, quickly 
dropped interests as an infant to possessing a deepening of interests 
as an adult. The mature state is characterized by an endless series 
of challenges where the reward comes from doing something for 
its own sake. The tendency is to analyze and study phenomena in 
their full-blown wholeness, complexity, and depth.® 

(5) tends to develop from having a short-time perspective (i.e., 
the present largely determines behavior) as an infant to having a 
much longer time perspective as an adult (i.e., the individual’s 
behavior is more affected by the past and the future).® 

(6) tends to develop from being in a subordinate position in the 
family and society as an infant to aspiring to occupy at least an 
equal and/or superordinate position relative to his peers. 

(7) tends to develop from having a lack of awareness of the self 
as an infant to having an awareness of and control over the self 
as an adult. The adult who experiences adequate and successful 
control over his own behavior develops a sense of integrity (Erik- 
son) and feelings of self-worth (Carl R. Rogers).?° 

These characteristics are postulated as being descriptive of a 
basic multidimensional developmental process along which the 

*Robert W. White, Lives in Progress (New York, 1952), pp. 339 ff. 

"Lewin and Kounin believe that as the individual develops needs and abilities 
the boundaries between them become more rigid. This explains why an adult is 
better able than a child to be frustrated in one activity and behave constructively 
in another. See Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, 1935) and 
Jacob S. Kounin, “Intellectual Development and Rigidity,” in R. Barker, J. Kounin, 
and H. R. Wright, eds., Child Behavior and Development, (New York, 1943), pp. 
179-198. 

*Robert White, op. cit., pp. 347 ff. 

*Lewin reminds those who may believe that a long-time perspective is not charac- 
teristic of the majority of individuals of the billions of dollars that are invested in 
insurance policies. Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 1948), p. 105. 

Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (New York, 1951). 
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growth of individuals in our culture may be measured. Presumably 
every individual, at any given moment in time, could have his de- 
gree of development plotted along these dimensions. The exact 
location on each dimension will probably vary with each individual 
and even with the same individual at different times. Self-actualiza- 
tion may now be defined more precisely as the individual's plotted 
scores (or profile) along the above dimensions." 

A few words of explanation may be given concerning these di- 
mensions of personality development: 

(1) They are only one aspect of the total personality. All the prop- 
erties of personality mentioned above must be used in trying to 
understand the behavior of a particular individual. For example, 
much depends upon the individual's self-concept, his degree of 
adaptation and adjustment, and the way he perceives his private 
world. 

(2) The dimensions are continua, where the growth to be meas- 
ured is assumed to be continuously changing in degree. An indi- 
vidual is presumed to develop continuously in degree from 
infancy to adulthood. 

(3) The only characteristic assumed to hold for all individuals 
is that, barring unhealthy personality development, they will move 
from the infant toward the adult end of each continuum. This de- 
scription is a model outlining the basic growth trends. As such, it 
does not make any predictions about any specific individual. It 
does, however, presume to supply the researcher with basic de- 
velopmental continua along which the growth of any individual in 
our culture may be described and measured. 

(4) It is postulated that no individual will ever obtain maximum 
expression of all these developmental trends. Clearly all individuals 
cannot be maximally independent, active, and so forth all the time 
and still maintain an organized society. It is the function of culture 
(e.g., norms, mores, and so forth) to inhibit maximum expression 
and to help an individual adjust and adapt by finding his optimum 
expression. 

A second factor that prevents maximum expression and fosters 

“Another related but discrete set of developmental dimensions may be constructed 
to measure the protective (defense) mechanisms individuals tend to create as they 


develop from infancy to adulthood. Exactly how these would be related to the above 
model is not clear. 
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optimum expression are the limits set by the individual's own 
personality. For example, some people fear the same amount of 
independence and activity that others desire, and some people 
do not have the necessary abilities to perform certain tasks. No 
given individual is known to have developed all known abilities 
to their full maturity. 

(5) The dimensions described above are constructed in terms of 
latent or genotypical characteristics. If one states that an individual 
needs to be dependent, this need may be ascertained by clinical 
inference, because it is one that individuals are not usually aware 
of. Thus one may observe an employee acting as if he were inde- 
pendent, but it is possible that if one goes below the behavioral 
surface the individual may be quite dependent. The obvious 
example és the employee who always seems to behave in a manner 
contrary to that desired by management. Although this behavior 
may look as if he is independent, his contrariness may be due to his 
great need to be dependent upon management which he dislikes 
to admit to himself and to others. 

One might say that an independent person is one whose behavior 
is not caused by the influence others have over him. Of course, no 
individual is completely independent. All of us have our healthy 
dependencies (i.e., those which help us to be creative and to de- 
velop). One operational criteria to ascertain whether an indi- 
vidual’s desire to be, let us say, independent and active is truly a 
mature manifestation is to ascertain the extent to which he permits 
others to express the same needs. Thus an autocratic leader may 
say that he needs to be active and independent; he may also say 
that he wants subordinates who are the same. There is ample 
research to suggest, however, that his leadership pattern only makes 
him and his subordinates more dependence-ridden. 


SOME BASIC PROPERTIES OF FORMAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The next step is to focus the analytic spotlight on the formal 
organization. What are its properties? What are its basic “givens’’? 
What probable impact will they have upon the human personality? 
How will the human personality tend to react to this impact? What 
sorts of chain reactions are probable when these two basic com- 
ponents are brought together? 
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Formal Organizations as Rational Organizations 


Probably the most basic property of formal organization is its 

logical foundation or, as it has been called by students of admin- 
istration, its essential rationality. It is the planners’ conception of 
how the intended consequences of the organization may best be 
achieved. The underlying assumptions made by the creators of 
formal organization is that within respectable tolerances man will 
behave rationally, that is, as the formal plan requires him to be- 
have. Organizations are formed with particular objectives in mind, 
and their structures mirror these objectives. Although man may 
not follow the prescribed paths, and consequently the objectives 
may never be achieved, Herbert A. Simon suggests that by and 
large man does follow these prescribed paths: 
Organizations are formed with the intention and design of accom- 
plishing goals; and the people who work in organizations believe, at 
least part of the time, that they are striving toward these same goals. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that however far organizations may 
depart from the traditional description. ..nevertheless most behavior 
in organizations is intendedly rational behavior. By “intended ration- 
ality” I mean the kind of adjustment of behavior to goals of which 
humans are capable—a very incomplete and imperfect adjustment, to 
be sure, but one which nevertheless does accomplish purposes and does 
carry out programs.” 


In an illuminating book, L. Urwick eloquently describes this 
underlying characteristic.’* He insists that the creation of a formal 
organization requires a logical “drawing-office’ approach. Al- 
though he admits that “nine times out of ten it is impossible to start 
with a clean sheet,” the organizer should sit down and in a “cold- 
blooded, detached spirit. ..draw an ideal structure.’” The section 
from which I quote begins with Urwick’s descriptior of how the 
formal structure should be planned. He then continues: 
Manifestly that is a drawing-office job. It is a designing process. And it 
may be objected with a great deal of experience to support the con- 
tention that organization is never done that way...human organiza- 
tion. Nine times out of ten it is impossible to start with a clean sheet. 
The organizer has to make the best possible use of the human material 

“Herbert A. Simon, Research Frontiers in Politics and Government (Washington, 


D.C., 1955), ch. ii, p. 30. 
8... Urwick, The Elements of Administration (New York, 1944). 
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that is already available. And in 89 out of those 90 per cent of cases he 
has to adjust jobs around to fit the man; he can’t change the man to fit 
the job. He can’t sit down in a cold-blooded, detached spirit and draw 
an ideal structure, an optimum distribution of duties and responsibil- 
ities and relationships, and then expect the infinite variety of human 
nature to fit into it. 

To which the reply is that he can and he should. If he has not got a 
clean sheet, that is no earthly reason why he should not make the slight 
effort of imagination required to assume that he has a clean sheet. It is 
not impossible to forget provisionally the personal facts—that old 
Brown is admirably methodical but wanting in initiative, that young 
Smith got into a mess with Robinson’s wife and that the two men must 
be kept at opposite ends of the building, that Jones is one of those 
creatures who can think like a Wrangler about other people’s duties 
but is given to periodic amnesia about certain aspects of his own.'* 


The task of the organizer, therefore, is to create a logically ordered 
world where, as Fayol suggests, there is a “proper order” and in 
which there is a “‘place for everything (everyone). 

The possibility that the formal organization can be altered by 
personalities, as found by Conrad M. Arensberg and Douglas Mc- 
Gregor’* and Ralph M. Stogdill and Katheleen Koehler,’ is not 
denied by formal organizational experts. Urwick, for example, 
states in the passage below that the planner must take into account 
the human element. But it is interesting to note that he perceives 
these adjustments as “temporary deviations from the pattern in 
order to deal with idiosyncrasy of personality.” If possible, these 
deviations should be minimized by careful preplanning. 


He [the planner] should never for a moment pretend that these 
(human) difficulties don’t exist. They do exist; they are realities. Nor, 
when he has drawn up an ideal plan of organization, is it likely that 
he will be able to fit in all the existing human material perfectly. There 
will be small adjustments of the job to the man in all kinds of direc- 
tions. But those adjustments are deliberate and temporary deviations 


*Ibid., pp. 36-39; quoted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 

*Cited in Harold Koontz and Cyril O'Donnell, Principles of Management (New 
York, 1955), p. 24. 

*Conrad M. Arensberg and Douglas McGregor, Determination of Morale in an 
Industrial Company, Applied Anthropology, 1 (Jan.-March 1942), 12-34. 

*Ralph M. Stogdill and Katheleen Koehler, Measures of Leadership Structure 
and Organization Change (Columbus, O., 1952). 
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from the pattern in order to deal with idiosyncrasy. There is a world 
of difference between such modification and drifting into an unwork- 
able organization because Green has a fancy for combining bits of two 
incompatible functions, or White is “empire-building”. . .or Black has 
always looked after the canteen, so when he is promoted to Sales Man- 
ager, he might as well continue to sell buns internally, though the main 
product of the business happens to be battleships. 

What is suggested is that problems of organization should be handled 
in the right order. Personal adjustments must be made, insofar as they 
are necessary. But fewer of them will be necessary and they will present 
fewer deviations from what is logical and simple, if the organizer first 
makes a plan, a design—to which he would work if he had the ideal 
human material. He should expect to be driven from it here and there. 
But he will be driven from it far less and his machine will work much 
more smoothly if he starts with a plan. If he starts with a motley col- 
lection of human oddities and tries to organize to fit them all in, think- 
ing first of their various shapes and sizes and colors, he may have a 
patchwork quilt; he will not have an organization.'® 


The majority of experts on formal organization agree with 
Urwick. Most of them emphasize that no organizational structure 
will be ideal. None will exemplify the maximum expression of the 
principles of formal organization. A satisfactory aspiration is for 
optimum expression, which means modifying the ideal structure 
to take into account the individual (and any environmental) con- 
ditions. Moreover, they urge that the people must be loyal to the 
formal structure if it is to work effectively. Thus Taylor empha- 
sizes that scientific management would never succeed without a 
“mental revolution.”?® Fayol has the same problem in mind when 
he emphasizes the importance of esprit de corps. 

It is also true, however, that these experts have provided little 
insight into why they believe that peopie should undergo a ‘“‘mental 
revolution,” or why an esprit de corps is necessary if the principles 
are to succeed. The only hints found in the literature are that 
resistance to scientific management occurs because human beings 
“are what they are”’ or ‘“‘because it’s human nature.” But why does 
“human nature” resist formal organizational principles? Perhaps 

*]bid., pp. 36-39; quoted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 


*For a provocative discussion of Taylor's philosophy, see Reinhard Bendix, Work 
and Authority in Industry (New York, 1956), pp. 274-319. 
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there is something inherent in the principles which causes human 
resistance. Unfortunately too little research specifically assesses the 
impact of formal organizational principles upon human beings. 

Another argument for planning offered by the formal organiza- 
tional experts is that the organization created by logical, rational 
design, in the long run, is more human than one created hap- 
hazardly. They argue that it is illogical, cruel, wasteful, and ineffi- 
cient not to have a logical design. It is illogical because design must 
come first. It does not make sense to pay a large salary to an indi- 
vidual without clearly defining his position and its relationship to 
the whole. It is cruel because, in the long run, the participants 
suffer when no clear organizational structure exists. It is wasteful 
because, unless jobs are clearly predefined, it is impossible to plan 
logical training, promotion, resigning, and retiring policies. It is 
inefficient because the organization becomes dependent upon per- 
sonalities. The personal touch leads to playing politics, which Mary 
Follett has described as a “deplorable form of coercion.”*° 

Unfortunately, the validity of these arguments tends to be ob- 
scured in the eyes of the behavioral scientist because they imply 
that the only choice left, if the formal, rational, predesigned struc- 
ture is not accepted, is to have no organizational structure at all, 
with the organizational structure left to the whims, pushes, and 
pulls of human beings. Some human-relations researchers, on the 
other hand, have unfortunately given the impression that formal 
structures are “bad” and that the needs of the individual partici- 
pants should be paramount in creating and administering an 
organization. A recent analysis of the existing research, however, 
points up quite clearly that the importance of the organization is 
being recognized by those who in the past have focused largely 
upon the individual.** 

In the past, and for the most part in the present, the traditional 
organizational experts based their “human architectural creation” 
upon certain basic principles or assumptions about the nature of 
organization. These principles have been described by such people 
as Urwick,?? Mooney, Holden e¢ al., Fayol, Dennison, Brown, 


Quoted in ibid., pp. 36-39. 

“Chris Argyris, The Present State of Research in Human Relations (New ‘Haven, 
1954), ch. i. 

*Urwick, op. cit. 
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Gulick, White, Gaus, Stene, Hopf, and Taylor. Although these 
principles have been attacked by behavioral scientists, the assump- 
tion is made in this paper that to date no one has defined a more 
useful set of formal organization principles. Therefore the prin- 
ciples are accepted as givens. This frees us to inquire about their 
probable impact upon people, if they are used as defined. 


Task (Work) Specialization 

As James J. Gillespie suggests, the roots of these principles of 
organization may be traced back to certain principles of industrial 
economics, the most important of which is the basic economic as- 
sumption held by builders of the industrial revolution that “the 
concentration of effort on a limited field of endeavor increases 
quality and quantity of output.” It follows from the above that 
the necessity for specialization should increase as the quantity of 
similar things to be done increases. 

If concentrating effort on a limited field of endeavor increases the 
quality and quantity of output, it follows that organizational and 
aG=xinistrative efficiency is increased by the specialization of tasks 
assigned to the participants of the organization.** Inherent in this 
assumption are three others. The first is that the human personality 
will behave more efficiently as the task that it is to perform becomes 
specialized. Second is the assumption that there can be found 
a one best way to define the job so that it is performed at greater 
speed.** Third is the assumption that any individual differences 
in the human personality may be ignored by transferring more 
skill and thought to machines.”® 

A number of difficulties arise concerning these assumptions when 
the properties of the human personality are recalled. First, the 
human personality we have seen is always attempting to actualize 
its unique organization of parts resulting from a continuous, emo- 
tionally laden, ego-involving process of growth. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to assume that this process can be choked off and the 
resultant unique differences of individuals ignored. This is tan- 

*James J. Gillespie, Free Expression in Industry (London, 1948), pp. 34-37. 

“Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1947), pp. 80-81. 


*For an interesting discussion see Georges Friedman, Industrial Society (Glencoe, 


Ill., 1955), pp. 54 ff. 
*Ibid., p. 20. Friedman reports that 79 per cent of Ford employees had jobs for 
which they could be trained in one week. 
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tamount to saying that self-actualization can be ignored. The 
second difficulty is that task specialization requires the individual 
to use only a few of his abilities. Moreover, as specialization in- 
creases, the less complex motor abilities are used more frequently. 
These, research suggests, tend to be of lesser psychological im- 
portance to the individual. Thus the principle violates two basic 
givens of the healthy adult human personality. It inhibits self- 
actualization and provides expression for few, shallow, superficial 
abilities that do not provide the “endless challenge”’ desired by the 
healthy personality. 

Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux correctly point out 
that task specialization causes what little skill is left in a job to 
become very important.?* Now small differences in ability may 
make enormous differences in output. Thus two machine-shovel 
operators or two drill-press operators of different degrees of skill 
can produce dramatically different outputs. Ironically, the 
creasing importance of this type of skill for the healthy, matu 
worker means that he should feel he is performing self-satisfyir. 
work while using a small number of psychologically unchallenging 
abilities, when in actuality he may be predisposed to feel otherwise. 
Task specialization, therefore, requires a healthy adult to behave 
in a less mature manner, but it also requires that he feel good about 
it! 

Not only is the individual affected, but the social structure as 
well is modified as a result of the situation described above. Wilen- 
sky and Lebeaux, in the same analysis, point out that placing a 
great emphasis on ability makes “Who you are’’ become less im- 
portant that ‘““What you can do.”” Thus the culture begins to reward 
relatively superficial, materialistic characteristics. 


Chain of Command 

The principle of task specialization creates an aggregate of parts, 
each performing a highly specialized task. An aggregate of parts, 
each busily performing its particular objective, does not form an 
organization, however. A pattern of parts must be formed so that 
the interrelationships among the parts create the organization. 


"Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux, Industrialization and Social Wel- 
fare (New York, 1955), p. 43. 
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Following the logic of specialization, the planners create a new 
function (leadership) the primary responsibility of which is to 
control, direct, and coordinate the interrelationships of the parts 
and to make certain that each part performs its objective ade- 
quately. Thus the planner makes the assumption that administra- 
tive and organizational efficiency is increased by arranging the parts 
in a determinate hierarchy of authority in which the part on top 
can direct and control the part on the bottom. 

If the parts being considered are individuals, then they must be 
motivated to accept direction, control, and coordination of their 
behavior. The leader, therefore, is assigned formal power to hire, 
discharge, reward, and penalize the individuals in order to mold 
their behavior in the pattern of the organization's objectives. 

The impact of such a state of affairs is to make the individuals 
dependent upon, passive, and subordinate to the leader. As a result, 
the individuals have little control over their working environment. 
At the same time their time perspective is shortened because they 
do not control the information necessary to predict their futures. 
These requirements of formal organization act to inhibit four of 
the growth trends of the personality, because to be passive, sub- 
ordinate, and to have little control and a short time perspective 
exemplify in adults the dimensions of immaturity, not adulthood. 

The planners of formal organization suggest three basic ways to 
minimize this admittedly difficult position. First, ample rewards 
should be given to those who perform well and who do not permit 
their dependence, subordination, passivity, and so forth to in- 
fluence them in a negative manner. The rewards should be material 
and psychological. Because of the specialized nature of the worker's 
job, however, few psychological rewards are possible. It becomes 
important, therefore, that adequate material rewards are made 
available to the productive employee. This practice can lead to new 
difficulties, since the solution is, by its nature, not to do anything 
about the on-the-job situation (which is what is causing the diff- 
culties) but to pay the individual for the dissatisfactions he ex- 
periences. The result is that the employee is paid for his dissatis- 
faction while at work and his wages are given to him to gain satis- 
factions outside his work environment. 

Thus the management helps to create a psychological set which 
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leads the employees to feel that basic causes of dissatisfaction are 
built into industrial life, that the rewards they receive are wages 
for dissatisfaction, and that if satisfaction is to be gained the em- 
ployee must seek it outside the organization. 

To make matters more difficult, there are three assumptions 
inherent in the above solution that also violate the basic givens 
of human personality. First, the solution assumes that a whole 
human being can split his personality so that he will feel satisfied 
in knowing that the wages for his dissatisfaction will buy him satis- 
faction outside the plant. Second, it assumes that the employee is 
primarily interested in maximizing his economic gains. Third, it 
assumes that the employee is best rewarded as an individual pro- 
ducer. The work group in which he belongs is not viewed as a 
relevant factor. If he produces well, he should be rewarded. If 
he does not, he should be penalized even though he may be re- 
stricting production because of informal group sanctions. 

The second solution suggested by the planners of formal organ- 
ization is to have technically competent, objective, rational, loyal 
leaders. The assumption is made that if the leaders are technically 
competent presumably they cannot have “the wool pulled over 
theix eyes” and that therefore the employees will have a high re- 
spect for them. The leaders should be objective and rational and 
personify the rationality inherent in the formal structure. Being 
rational means that they must avoid becoming emotionally in- 
volved. As one executive states, ‘““We try to keep our personality 
out of the job.” The leader must also be impartial; he must not 
permit his feelings to operate when he is evaluating others. Finally, 
the leader must be loyal to the organization so that he can inculcate 
the loyalty in the employees that Taylor, Fayol, and others believe 
is sO important. 

Admirable as this solution may be, it also violates several of 
the basic properties of personality. If the employees are to respect 
an individual for what he does rather than for who he is, the sense 
of integrity based upon evaluation of the total self which is 
developed in people is lost. Moreover, to ask the leader to keep his 
personality out of his job is to ask him to stop actualizing himself. 
This is not possible as long as he is alive. Of course, the executive 
may want to feel that he is not involved, but it is a basic given 
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that the human personality is an organism always actualizing itself. 
The same problem arises with impartiality. No one can be com- 
pletely impartial. As has been shown, the self concept always 
operates when we are making judgments. In fact, as Rollo May has 
pointed out, the best way to be impartial is to be as partial as one’s 
needs predispose one to be but to be aware of this partiality in 
order to correct for it at the moment of decision.** Finally, if a 
leader can be loyal to an organization under these conditions, there 
may be adequate grounds for questioning the health of his per- 
sonality make-up. 

The third solution suggested by many adherents to formal or- 
ganizational principles is to motivate the subordinates to have 
more initiative and to be more creative by placing them in com- 
petition with one another for the positions of power that lie above 
them in the organizational ladder. This solution is traditionally 
called ‘‘the rabble hypothesis.” Acting under the assumption that 
employees will be motivated to advance upward, the adherents of 
formal organizations further assume that competition for the in- 
creasingly (as one goes up the ladder) scarcer positions will increase 
the effectiveness of the participants. D. C. S. Williams, conducting 
some controlled experiments, shows that the latter assumption 
is not necessarily valid. People placed in competitive situations 
are not necessarily better learners than those placed in noncom- 
petitive situations.” M. Deutsch, as a result of extensive controlled 
experimental research, supports Williams’ results and goes much 
further to suggest that competitive situations tend to lead to an 
increase in tension and conflict and a decrease in human effective- 
ness.*° 


Unity of Direction 


If the tasks of everyone in a unit are specialized, then it follows 
that the objective or purpose of the unit must be specialized. The 


Rollo May, “Historical and Philosophical Presuppositions for Understanding 
Therapy,” in O. H. Mowrer, Psychotherapy Theory and Research (New York, 1953), 
pp. 38-39. 

”D. C. S. Williams, Effects of Competition between Groups in a Training Situ- 
ation, Occupational Psychology, 30 (April 1956), 85-93. 

*M. Deutsch, An Experimental Study of the Effects of Cooperation and Competi- 
tion upon Group Process, Human Relations, 2 (1949), 199-231. 
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principle of unity of direction states that organizational efficiency 
increases if each unit has a single activity (or homogeneous set of 
activities) that are planned and directed by the leader.** 

This means that the goal toward which the employees are work- 
ing, the path toward the goal, and the strength of the barriers they 
must overcome to achieve the goal are defined and controlled by 
the leader. Assuming that the work goals do not involve the egos 
of the employees, (i.e., they are related to peripheral, superficial 
needs), then ideal conditions for psychological failure have been 
created. The reader may recall that a basic given of a healthy per- 
sonality is the aspiration for psychological success. Psychological 
success is achieved when each individual is able to define his own 
goals, in relation to his inner needs and the strength of the barriers 
to be overcome in order to reach these goals. Repetitive as it may 
sound, it is nevertheless true that the principle of unity of direction 
also violates a basic given of personality. 


Span of Control 


The principle of span of control** states that administrative effi- 
ciency is increased by limiting the span of control of a leader te no 
more than five or six subordinates whose work interlocks.** 

It is interesting to note that Ernest Dale, in an extensive study of 
organizational principles and practices in one hundred large or- 
ganizations, concludes that the actual limits of the executive span 
of control are more often violated than not,** while in a recent 


=The sacredness of these principles is questioned by a recent study. Gunnar 
Heckscher concludes that the principles of unity of command and unity of direction 
are formally violated in Sweden: “A fundamental principle of public administration 
in Sweden is the duty of all public agencies to cooperate directly without necessarily 
passing through a common superior. This principle is even embodied in the consti- 
tution itself, and in actual fact it is being employed daily. It is traditionally one of 
the most important characteristics of Swedish administration that especially central 
agencies, but also central and local agencies of different levels, cooperate freely and 
that this is being regarded as a perfectly normal procedure” (Swedish Public Admin- 
istration at Work [Stockholm, 1955], p. 12). 

“First defined by V. A. Graicunas in an article entitled “Relationship in Organi- 
zation,” in L. Gulick and L. Urwick, eds., Papers on the Science of Administration, 
2d ed. (New York, 1947), pp. 183-187 

*L. Urwick, Scientific Principles and Organization (New York, 1938), p. 8. 

“Ernest Dale, Planning and Developing the Company Organization Structure 
(New York, 1952), ch. xx. 
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study James H. Healey arrives at the opposite conclusion.** James 
C. Worthy reports that it is formal policy in his organization to 
extend the span of control of the top management much further 
than is theoretically suggested.** Finally, W. W. Suojanen, in a 
review of the current literature on the concept of span of control, 
concludes that it is no longer valid, particularly as applied to the 
larger government agencies and business corporations.** 

In a recent article, however, Urwick criticizes the critics of the 
span-of-control principle.** For example, he notes that in the case 
described by Worthy, the superior has a large span of control over 
subordinates whose jobs do not interlock. The buyers in Worthy’s 
organization purchase a clearly defined range of articles; therefore 
they find no reason to interlock with others. 

Simon criticizes the span-of-control principle on the grounds that 
it increases the “administrative distance” between individuals. An 
increase in administrative distance violates, in turn, another formal 
organizational principle that administrative efficiency is enhanced 
by keeping at a minimum the number of organizational levels 
through which a matter must pass before it is acted on.*® Span of 
control, continues Simon, inevitably increases red tape, since each 
contact between agents must be carried upward until a common 
superior is found. Needless waste of time and energy result. Also, 
since the solution of the problem depends upon the superior, the 
subordinate is in a position of having less control over his own 
work situation. This places the subordinate in a work situation in 
which he is less mature. 

Although the distance between individuals in different units in- 
creases (because they have to find a common superior), the admin- 
istrative distance between superior and subordinate within a given 
unit decreases. As Whyte correctly points out, the principle of span 


*James H. Healey, Coordination and Control of Executive Functions, Personnel, 
33 (Sept. 1956), 106-117. 

*James C. Worthy, Organizational Structure and Employee Morale, American 
Sociological Review, 15 (April 1950), 169-179. 

*W. W. Suojanen, The Span of Control—Fact or Fable?, Advanced Management, 
20 (1955) 5-13. 

*L. Urwick, The Manager's Span of Control, Harvard Business Review, 34 (May- 
June 1956), 39-47. 

*Simon, op. cit., pp. 26-28. 
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of control, by keeping the number of subordinates at a minimum, 
places great emphasis on close supervision.*® Close supervision leads 
the subordinates to become dependent upon, passive toward, and 
subordinate to, the leader. Close supervision also tends to place the 
control in the superior. Thus we must conclude that span of con- 
trol, if used correctly, will tend to increase the subordinate’s feel- 
ings of dependence, submissiveness, passivity, and so on. In short, 
it will tend to create a work situation which requires immature, 
rather than mature, participants. 


AN INCONGRUENCY BETWEEN THE NEEDS OF A 
MATURE PERSONALITY AND OF FORMAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Bringing together the evidence regarding the impact of formal 
organizational principles upon the individual, we must conclude 
that there are some basic incongruencies between the growth trends 
of a healthy personality in our culture and the requirements of 
formal organization. If the principles of formal organization are 
used as ideally defined, then the employees will tend to work in an 
environment where (1) they are provided minimal control over 
their work-a-day world, (2) they are expected to be passive, de- 
pendent, subordinate, (3) they are expected to have a short-time 
perspective, (4) they are induced to perfect and value the frequent 
use of a few superficial abilities, and (5) they are expected to pro- 
duce under conditions leading to psychological failure. 

All of these characteristics are incongruent to the ones healthy 
human beings are postulated to desire. They are much more con- 
gruent with the needs of infants in our culture. In effect, therefore, 
formal organizations are willing to pay high wages and provide ade- 
quate seniority if mature adults will, for eight hours a day, behave 
in a less mature manner. If this analysis is correct, this inevitable 
incongruency increases (1) as the employees are of increasing ma- 
turity, (2) as the formal structure (based upon the above principles) 
is made more clear-cut and logically tight for maximum formal 
organizational effectiveness, (3) as one goes down the line of com- 
mand, and (4) as the jobs become more and more mechanized (i.e., 
take on assembly-line characteristics). 


“William Whyte, “On the Evolution of Industrial Sociology” (mimeographed 
paper presented at the 1956 meeting of the American Sociological Society). 
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As in the case of the personality developmental trends, this pic- 
ture of formal organization is also a model. Clearly, no company 
actually uses the formal principles of organization exactly as stated 
by their creators. There is ample evidence to suggest that they are 
being modified constantly in actual situations. Those who expound 
these principles, however, probably would be willing to defend 
their position that this is the reason that human-relations prob- 
lems exist; the principles are not followed as they should be. 

In the model of the personality and the formal organization, we 
are assuming the extreme of each in order that the analysis and its 
results can be highlighted. Speaking in terms of extremes helps us 
to make the position sharper. In doing this, we make no assumption 
that all situations in real life are extreme (i.e., that the individuals 
will always want to be more mature and that the formal organiza- 
tion will always tend to make people more dependent, passive, and 
so forth, all the time).*? The model ought to be useful, however, to 
plot the degree to which each component tends toward extremes 
and then to predict the problems that will tend to arise. 

Returning to the analysis, it is not difficult to see why some stu- 
dents of organization suggest that immature and even mentally 
retarded individuals probably would make excellent employees in 
certain jobs. There is very little documented experience to support 
such a hypothesis. One reason for this lack of information is prob- 
ably the delicacy of the subject. Examples of what might be ob- 
tained if a systematic study were made may be found in a recent 
work by Mal Brennan.*? He cites the Utica Knitting Mill, which 
made arrangements during 1917 with the Rome Institution for 
Mentally Defective Girls to employ twenty-four girls whose mental 
age ranged from six to ten years of age. The girls were such excel- 
lent workers that they were employed after the war emergency 
ended. In fact, the company added forty more in another of their 
plants. It is interesting to note that the managers praised the sub- 
normal girls highly. According to Brennan, in several important 
reports they said that 
when business conditions required a reduction of the working staff, 
the hostel girls were never “laid off” in disproportion to the normal 

“In fact, much evidence is presented in the book from which this article is drawn 


to support contrary tendencies. 
“Mal Brennan, The Making of a Moron (New York, 1953), pp. 13-18. 
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girls; that they were more punctual, more regular in their habits, and 
did not indulge in as much “gossip and levity.” They received the 
same rate of pay, and they had been employed successfully at almost 
every process carried out in the workshops. 


In another experiment reported by Brennan, the Works Man- 
ager of the Radio Corporation, Ltd., reported that of five young 
morons employed, “the three girls compared very favourably with 
the normal class of employee in that age group. The boy employed 
in the store performed his work with satisfaction. ...Although 
there was some doubt about the fifth child, it was felt that getting 
the most out of him was just a matter of right placement.” In each 
of the five cases, the morens were reported to be quiet, respectful, 
well behaved, and very obedient. The Works Manager was es- 
pecially impressed by their truthfulness. A year later the same 
Works Manager was still able to advise that “in every case, the girls 
proved to be exceptionally well-behaved, particularly obedient, 
and strictly honest and trustworthy. They carried out work re- 
quired of them to such a degree of efficiency that we were surprised 
they were classed as subnormals for their age.’’** 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


If one were to put these basic findings in terms of propositions, 
one could state: 


ProposiTION I. There Is a Lack of Congru- 
ency between the Needs of Healthy Individuals 
and the Demands of the Formal Organization. 


If one uses the traditional formal principles of organization (i.e., 
chain of command, task specialization, and so on) to create a social 
organization, and 

if one uses as an input agents who tend toward mature psycho- 
logical development (i.e., who are predisposed toward relative in- 
dependence, activeness, use of important abilities, and so on), 

then one creates a disturbance, because the needs of healthy 
individuals listed above are not congruent with the requirements 
of formal organization, which tends to require the agents to work 


“Mr. Brennan's emphasis. 
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in situations where they are dependent, passive, use few and un- 
important abilities, and so forth. 

Corollary 1. The disturbance will vary in proportion to the de- 
gree of incongruency between the needs of the individuals and the 
requirements of the formal organization.** 

An administrator, therefore, is always faced with a tendency to- 
ward continual disturbance inherent in the work situation of the 
individuals over whom he is in charge. 

Drawing on the existing knowledge of the human personality, 
a second proposition can be stated. 


ProposiTIOn II. The Results of This Disturb- 
ance Are Frustration, Failure, Short-Time Per- 
spective, and Conflict.” 


If the agents are predisposed to a healthy, mature self-actualiza- 
tion, the following results will occur: 

(1) They will tend to experience frustration because their self- 
actualization will be blocked. 

(2) They will tend to experience failure because they will not be 
permitted to define their own goals in relation to their central 
needs, the paths to these goals, and so on. 

(3) They will tend to experience short-time perspective, because 
they have no control over the clarity and stability of their future. 

(4) They will tend to experience conflict, because, as healthy 
agents, they will dislike the frustration, failure, and short-time per- 
spective which is characteristic of their present jobs. If they leave, 
however, they may not find new jobs easily, and even if new jobs 
are found, they may not be much different.* 

Based upon the analysis of the nature of formal organization, one 
may state a third proposition. 


“This proposition does not hold under certain conditions. 

“In the full analysis, specific conditions are derived under which the basic incon- 
gruency increases or decreases. 

“These points are taken, in order, from: Roger G. Barker, T. Dembo, and K. 
Lewin, “Frustration and Regression: An Experiment with Young Children,” Studies 
in Child Welfare, vol. XVIII, No. 2 (Iowa City, Ia., 1941); John Dollard et al., 
Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, 1939); Kurt Lewin et al., “Level of Aspira- 
tion,” in J. McV. Hunt, ed., Personality and the Behavior Disorders (New York, 1944), 
pp. 333-378; Ronald Lippitt and Leland Bradford, Employee Success in Work Groups, 
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Proposition III. The Nature of the Formal 
Principles of Organization Cause the Subordt- 
nate, at Any Given Level, to Experience Compe- 
tition, Rivalry, Intersubordinate Hostility, and 
to Develop a Focus toward the Parts Rather than 
the Whole. 


(1) Because of the degree of dependence, subordination, and so 
on of the subordinates upon the leader, and because the number 
of positions above any given level always tends to decrease, the 
subordinates aspiring to perform effectively and to advance will 
tend to find themselves in competition with, and receiving hos- 
tility from, each other.* 

(2) Because, according to the formal principles, the subordinate 
is directed toward and rewarded for performing his own task well, 
the subordinate tends to develop an orientation toward his own 
particular part rather than toward the whole. 

(3) This part-orientation increases the need for the leader to 
coordinate the activity among the parts in order to maintain the 
whole. This need for the leader, in turn, increases the subordinates’ 
degree of dependence, subordination, and so forth. This is a cir- 
cular process whose impact is to maintain and/or increase the de- 
gree of dependence, subordination, and so on, as well as to stimu- 
late rivalry and competition for the leader's favor. 


A BIRD’S-EYE, CURSORY PICTURE OF SOME OTHER 
RELATED FINDINGS 


It is impossible in the short space available to present all of the 
results obtained from the analysis of the literature. For example, 
it can be shown that employees tend to adapt to the frustration, 
failure, short-time perspective, and conflict involved in their work 
situations by any one or a combination of the following acts: 


Personnel Administration, 8 (Dec. 1945), 6-10; Kurt Lewin, “Time Perspective and 
Morale,” in Gertrud Weiss Lewin, ed., Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 1948), 
pp. 103-124; and Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York, 1950), pp. 
361-373. 

“These problems may not arise for the subordinate who becomes apathetic, 
disinterested, and so on. 
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(1) Leaving the organization. 

(2) Climbing the organizational ladder. 

(3) Manifesting defense reactions such as daydreaming, aggres- 
sion, ambivalence, regression, projection, and so forth. 

(4) Becoming apathetic and disinterested toward the organiza- 
tion, its make-up, and its goals. This leads to such phenomena as: 
(a) employees reducing the number and potency of the needs they 
expect to fulfill while at work; (b) employees goldbricking, setting 
rates, restricting quotas, making errors, cheating, slowing down, 
and so on. 

(5) Creating informal groups to sanction the defense reactions 
and the apathy, disinterest, and lack of self-involvement. 

(6) Formalizing the informal group. 

(7) Evolving group norms that perpetuate the behavior outlined 
in (3), (4), (5), and (6) above. 

(8) Evolving a psychological set in which human or non- 
material factors become increasingly unimportant while material 
factors become increasingly important. 

(9) Acculturating youth to accept the norms outlined in (7) and 
(8). 

Furthermore, it can also be shown that many managements 
tend to respond to the employees’ behavior by: 

(1) Increasing the degree of their pressure-oriented leadership. 

(2) Increasing the degree of their use of management controls. 

(3) Increasing the number of “pseudo”’-participation and com- 
munication programs. 

These three reactions by management actually compound the 
dependence, subordination, and so on that the employees ex- 
perience, which in turn cause the employees to increase their 
adaptive behavior, the very behavior management desired to cur- 
tail in the first place. 

Is there a way out of this circular process? The basic problem is 
the reduction in the degree of dependency, subordination, sub- 
missiveness, and so on experienced by the employee in his work 
situation. It can be shown that job enlargement and employee- 
centered (or democratic or participative) leadership are elements 
which, if used correctly, can go a long way toward ameliorating the 
situation. These are limited, however, because their success de- 
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pends upon having employees who are ego-involved and highly 
interested in the organization. This dilemma between individual 
needs and organization demands is a basic, continual problem 
posing an eternal challenge to the leader. How is it possible to 
create an organization in which the individuals may obtain opti- 
mum expression and, simultaneously, in which the organization it- 
self may obtain optimum satisfaction of its demands? Here lies a 
fertile field for future research in organizational behavior. 
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Ernest Dale 


Du Pont: Pioneer in 


Systematic Management 


This paper holds that the Du Pont Company has been one of the 
earliest and most important contributors to the advancement of sys- 
tematic management. The development of this concept is traced 
through different stages of management—“Caesar,” successorship, non- 
conformist, and adaptive management—beginning at the plant level of 
Repauno Chemical and Eastern Dynamite and rising ultimately to the 
administration of the entire Du Pont organization. The paper also 
examines the conditions of success of top-management group work at 
Du Pont. It finds that these conditions seem to be the result of a felict- 
tous combination of a rationalist approach and a pragmatic approach, 
carried out by a carefully selected group of men.! 

Mr. Dale is associate professor in the Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell University. 


BEFORE and during the years of Frederick W. Taylor's principal 
work on scientific management, the Du Pont organization, quite 
independently, introduced many management techniques and 
skills that were original contributions. Unlike Taylor, Du Pont 
systematized management not only in technical matters at the fore- 

‘The author is deeply indebted to John Lee Pratt for suggesting that this study 
be undertaken, for encouraging it, and for helping at every stage. Much gratitude 
is owed to Lammot du Pont Copeland, who gave access to many or ‘he original 
documents and helpfully reviewed the manuscript at several stages. The author 


appreciates the access to the reminiscences and experiences of the late Pierre S. 
du Pont, Irénée du Pont, Donaldson Brown, W. S. Carpenter, Jr., W. F. Harrington, 
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man’s level but particularly at top levels. In the process, the com- 
pany developed a group of men who created the largest and most 
successful chemical company in the world. It also provided some of 
the key men who helped to make General Motors the world’s 
largest automobile company. And over the last twenty-five years the 
skills of management developed at Du Pont and General Motors 
have been adopted by many other companies. 


CAESAR MANAGEMENT 


The beginnings of systematic management at Du Pont can be 
traced in large part to the company’s attempt to solve the problems 
of succession that arose when General Henry du Pont died, and it 
became necessary to substitute system for the “Caesar’’ type of 
management.? 

Probably more than any of his predecessors, General Henry was 
responsible for the dominant position of Du Pont as the greatest 
explosives manufacturer in 1889. Starting in 1850, after sixteen 
years as a powder maker, this son of the company’s founder took 
over a firm with a debt of over half a million dollars and made it 
the leading company in the industry. 

In his earlier years he was an outstanding example of the in- 
novating entrepreneur, demonstrating what it means to change, to 
combine, to think, and to plan ahead. He completely reorganized 
Du Pont’s manufacturing facilities, introduced real economies, 
built the most modern powder-making machinery. He shifted the 
emphasis from quality to quantity to make lower prices possible 
without quality sacrifice. He reorganized Du Pont’s selling com- 


James Q. du Pont, J. F. Daley, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and E. F. Johnson. Of printed 
sources on Du Pont, I have drawn especially on William S. Dutton, Du Pont: One 
Hundred and Forty Years (New York, 1942). On some aspects of scholarship I am 
indebted to Dr. C. G. Jung (Zurich University); Isaiah Berlin (Oxford University); Sir 
Dennis Robertson (Cambridge University); Henri Fayol (Paris). The study itself 
was supported by the Social Science Research Council. The author alone is respon- 
sible for factual accuracy and for the interpretation of the facts 

*“Caesar management” may be said to be a comparative term in administration. 
The founder of a business may be likened to the founder of any organization— 
political, social, religious, or educational. These “Caesars” are usually unique in 
their talents applied at their particular time and opportunity; they create original 
organizations, difficult to explain, impossible to teach or to imitate. Their successors 
may be compared to “kings” who need to use a systematic administrative approach 
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pletely, setting up agents in all parts of the country, anticipating 
the development of new demand (in the coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
the gold fields of California, and so on), enforcing speedy collection 
of accounts and strict terms of payment, stressing service and speed 
of delivery. Du Pont was the only company in the industry to sur- 
vive the aftereffects of the Civil War without financial difficulties. 

The General's biggest stroke was the formation of the Gunpow- 
der Trade Association, which in 1872 brought together all the 
major and minor companies in an agreement to minimize competi- 
tion. The companies assigned trade territories on the basis of most 
economic service, restrained the destructive practices of their 
agents, and pledged themselves not to compete in the market for 
their major raw-material requirements. This move gave the indus- 
try long and profitable protection against price cutting and the 
unsettling effects of free competition. Gradually, the General ac- 
quired the majority of votes in the association, and largely by 
skilled financial manipulation he acquired other gunpowder firms. 
He frankly stated his firm’s policy as follows: “We are every day 
dictating to our agents as to prices, terms, and conditions to govern 
them; but we do not allow anybody to dictate to us as to what 
prices, terms, and conditions we shall dictate. We do our own 
dictating.” 

The General’s method of management was one-man control. For 
almost forty years he made all the major decisions and many minor 
ones. He determined the distribution of profits, at times putting 
as much as half of the total profits back into the company, and he 
enforced a large rate of savings among his partners. Manufacture 
of black powder was once assigned to his brother and partner, 
Alexis, and his nephew and partner, Irénée. But Alexis was killed 
in an explosion, and Irénée died at an early age. Both left their 
authority to the General, who had all executives of Du Pont report 
to him personally. At meetings with department heads he received 
information in answer to his questions but gave little or none in 
return. No minutes were kept of the daily 8:30 a.m. meetings, and 
nothing was disclosed of what was discussed. The General per- 
sonally supervised the company’s several hundred selling agents 
and initially traveled all over the country to keep in touch with 
them. Even each worker had access to his office and could consult 
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“Mr. Henry” on any problem. “Boss Henry” tried to be completely 
informed of the quality of the work of each of his employees (he 
went on a personal inspection tour of his farms in the morning and 
of the powder mills in the afternoon); he kept their valuable papers 
in a special compartment in his office and knew who was sick, cele- 
brated a birthday, had a baby, or was drunk on Saturday night. 

The company’s policy was to do as much in its own shops as 
possible rather than to leave anything to outsiders. “We build 
our own machinery,” wrote Henry du Pont, in turning down an 
applicant for a job as engineer. ‘““We draw our own plans; make our 
own patterns; and have never employed anyone to design or con- 
struct our mills or machinery, dams or races, roads or anything else; 
being our own engineers and superintendents of all work done at 
our mills.” 

The “‘master’s eye’’ was seemingly everywhere. Of all the family, 
the General lived closest to the mills (and his home was the one 
most exposed to the danger of explosions). He occupied an office 
of five rooms built by his elder brother and the former president of 
the company, Alfred Victor du Pont, on the lawn in front of his 
house. He still used the desk and chairs that his father had brought 
over from France. He wrote all the checks and signed all the con- 
tracts; he received and distributed the mail. He _ personally 
answered all letters addressed to him. He probably wrote over a 
quarter of a million letters in his almost forty years of tenure, writ- 
ing with a quill (even when steel pens were available), using candle- 
light (even when coa!-oil lamps, gaslight, and electric light existed), 
blotting the pages with sand, and taking the low-burned candles 
home. When typewriters became available he would not have one. 
When seventy-two years old he refused secretarial help: “We have 
no use for a stenographer.”” Every day he appeared in an exceed- 
ingly high black stovepipe hat, accompanied by his greyhounds and 
riding in his buggy—with storm curtains always up—to make his 
daily inspections. On his rounds he might collect a bundle of 
willow wood dropped from wagons and deliver it at the coal house 
or use his trowel to eradicate weeds on his rapidly expanding 
properties. 

In addition to being head of the business and very active in 
politics, General Henry was also head of the family; he handled its 
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financial affairs and housing and even its daily transportation. 
Family councils were held so that he could advise on emergencies, 
schooling, marriage, and so on. In the French fashion, family and 
business affairs were intermixed, but in the interest of the business 
rather than that of individual members of the family. 

General du Pont was thus engrossed in thousands of details, yet 
he did not lose sight of the firm’s over-all goals. Though the modern 
administrator might argue that success could not be gained in this 
way, the General proved differently. He found in the daily im- 
mersion of details a relaxation from the tension of big things; it 
enabled him to indulge interests he could not have satisfied if he 
had devoted himself entirely to the broad view. In fact, detachment 
from the details might have left him highly dissatisfied and in- 
effective. And his care for even the smallest problems made for the 
long-run reputation of his firm. Moreover, he had the physique to 
carry these burdens. He was cautious, conservative, and thrifty. On 
his tombstone appear the words of the Psalmist: “Mark the perfect 
man and behold the upright; for the end of that man is Peace.” But 
the peace that had come to the perfect man did not pass on to his 
surviving partners. 


THE COLLAPSE OF SUCCESSOR MANAGEMENT 


Eugene du Pont was the only possible third-generation successor 
to General Henry. At forty-nine he had a background in chemical 
research and works management but lacked the business experience 
of his uncle. Yet he persisted in running the business in just the 
same way. As head of the firm, he exercised absolute control, mak- 
ing not only the major decisions but also handling the same im- 
mense amount of detail, down to the personal opening and answer- 
ing of the mail. He gave a good deal of advice but took little him- 
self and wrestled alone with the hopelessly intertwined affairs of 
company and family. 

But Eugene was not Henry’s equal, and he faced many more 
difficulties. Where Henry had grown with the problems of Du Pont, 
Eugene was thrown into them without real training or guidance. 
Where Henry had been dealing with a small firm during most of 
his life, Eugene had to start at the point where Henry had been 
overwhelmed, and this in face of further acquisitions of powder 
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companies. Where Henry had permitted margins of safety for 
maneuver, Eugene did away with some of them—for example, he 
abruptly dismissed the “never-sweats” (carpenters and bricklayers 
who built “$4,000 stone walls on $2,000 properties,”’ standbys ready 
to repair immediately any damage to the powder mills). The re- 
sentful artisans took revenge by starting fires on the property, and 
the company was plagued by arson for a number of years. Where 
Henry had had the physical capacity to master details and relax in 
the process, Eugene was overwhelmed by them. And where Henry 
dominated the Gunpowder Association, Eugene was constantly 
threatened by rising insiders who challenged his authority. 

In spite of some attempts at delegation in selling and the addi- 
tion of a new office and clerical staff, Eugene could not handle the 
burdens, administratively or physically. In 1902, at the age of sixty- 
one, a bout of illness overcame him, and within a few days he died. 
To his potential successors the words of Jethro to Moses in the 
Exodus in the Wilderness were a warning: “The thing that thou 
doest is not good. Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou, and this 
people that is with thee: for this thing is too heavy for thee.” 

The partners were indeed wilting away. Two of them—vice- 
presidents—Alexis and Francis, were in poor health; they died 
within three years of Eugene, while Charles, the secretary-treasurer, 
was even worse off and passed away within the year (he was still in 
his thirties). The remaining partner and vice-president, Colonel 
Henry, was a military man, not a practical powder man; he had his 
eye on the past, in which he remembered how hard his father and 
his cousin had worked, and on the future (in which he planned to 
enter politics). He decided to turn down the offer of the presidency, 
became a United States senator, and lived to be eighty-eight! 

These four survivors of Eugene had decided at his death that 
since there was no Du Pont to take his place, it would be best to 
sell the company to a competitor, Laflin and Rand. It was at this 
point that thirty-eight-year-old Alfred I. du Pont (the youngest 
partner, who was not as a rule consulted) dissented sharply. He 
offered to buy the firm, and in a series of dramatic moves he per- 
suaded his cousins Pierre Samuel du Pont (thirty-two) and Coleman 
du Pont (thirty-nine) to join him. The three cousins purchased the 
Du Pont Company for $2,100 cash and $12,000,000 in notes and 
incorporated the business. 
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NONCONFORMIST MANAGEMENT 


The beginnings of these large holdings can be traced back to a 
nonconformist. Lammot du Pont, Sr., was probably the most bril- 
liant executive this remarkable family has produced. He was truly 
a ‘master chemist.’”” He combined the ability to rethink the funda- 
mentals with the capacity to complete the experiments necessary 
for their successful application. He was a dreamer entranced by the 
broad sweeps of technology, yet he nursed his work with the care 
and intensity of a mother looking after her child. He could deal 
successfully with the great, and yet he associated easily with the 
lowliest workman.’ He considered the consequences of every action 
and planned carefully, yet he could easily handle the unexpected. 
He summed up his own philosophy: “As in rowing—perfect tim- 
ing, never a splash.” 

Lammot du Pont was the inventor of “soda powder,” the first 
notable change in the composition of black-powder type for six 
hundred years. It became the most powerful yet cheapest black- 
powder type on the market. He was one of the inventors of “‘mam- 
moth powder,” which revolutionized naval warfare. He made suc- 
cessful secret experiments on dynamite, based in part on the work 
of Alfred Nobel and others. But when he proposed to General 
Henry that Du Pont manufacture dynamite, he was bluntly told 
“No.” Henry began to work actively against its use, lending his 
name and his power of pungent expressions to squelching the new 
product: “No man’s life is safe who uses dynamite. . .it is only a 
matter of time until that man loses his life.”’ 

At this point Lammot du Pont decided to throw all he had—his 
personal fortune, his full time, and ultimately his life—into the 
building up of dynamite. Leaving the Du Pont Company in 1880 
to set up the Repauno Chemical Company, he predicted, ‘““We have 
begun here what will some day be the biggest dynamite plant in 
America.” 

More important even than his contribution to product mix was 
Lammot’s establishment of a separate system of management at 
Repauno which became the fons et origo of the Du Ponts’ indus- 

*As a young man of less than thirty, Lammot du Pont inveigled the redoubtable 
Lord Palmerston into releasing essential Indian saltpeter supplies of which he had 


cornered the London market to aid the North in the Civil War, even though the 


British prime minister felt he acted against his own best interests. 
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trial supremacy. When there was little more than the shell of the 
parent company left in 1902, it was the men and the methods of 
Repauno that were to supply executive talent and competence for 
the three cousins, for in the 1880s it was Lammot du Pont, Sr., who 
started the movement toward systematic management and develop- 
ment. While on the Brandywine General Henry worked by candle- 
light and wrote laboriously by hand, the newest was none too 
modern at Repauno. Lammot was the first Du Pont to move away 
from Wilmington. He did so partly because he wanted to run 
his own show in order to demonstrate that physical decentralization 
could lead to delegation of decision making—though the General 
rationalized this by saying that the new dynamite plant might blow 
up everyone if it were located on the Brandywine—and partly to 
let a non-Du Pont become superintendent of a plant, something 
that was just “not done.” 

Lammot permitted a high degree of participation in decision 
making. He set up a systematic approach to manufacturing and 
selling. He was one of the first to install an experimental labora- 
tory at the plant, staffed even by a few Ph.D.’s. He strove for im- 
proved safety and worked on the complete mechanization of the 
dangerous operations so that the workmen would not be exposed 
to them. He had started experiments on the utilization of by- 
products when he was killed in 1884, at the age of fifty-three, as a 
small quantity of nitroglycerine exploded and blew up one of his 
manufacturing units, burying him under a bank of earth.* 

The essential contribution of Lammot du Pont was his refusal 
to accept things as they were, to proceed merely by trial and error, 
or to be conventional and authoritarian. He gave to the company 
the speculative and philosophical approach of his French grand- 
father, Pierre Samuel, a “total” point of view. He introduced a 
priori, deductive reasoning into management; he formulated 
hypotheses and tested, adapted, and controlled them. Being a 
theoretician and willing to follow his reasoning wherever it might 
lead, however different and unacceptable the result might be to 
his associates, he set a pattern for nonconformity. 

His work was taken over by his cousin and old ally, William du 
Pont. But when William resigned in 1892 there was no Du Pont 


‘From a letter of F. G. du Pont to A. I. du Pont, April 1, 1884. 
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available to head the dynamite enterprise, and J]. Amory Haskell 
was brought in to become president. 


PIONEERING MANAGEMENT IN HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


Scarcely thirty-one years old, Haskell was at this time general 
manager of a coal and iron company and had produced harmony 
and profits during a period of labor troubles and depressed busi- 
ness. He made the equally able Hamilton Macfarland Barksdale 
his general manager. Member of an illustrious Southern family, 
Barksdale had completed the civil engineering course at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in three years instead of the usual four and had 
been hired by William du Pont, who met him when he was build- 
ing the B & O railroad line through Wilmington. 

Neither Haskell nor Barksdale was a powder man or a chemist, 
but both had been users of explosives in their work on railroads 
and in mines. More important, through this experience in the two 
major large-scale industries of their time they had perforce learned 
the systematic approach to management and the close control of 
expenses required by the large investment in the one and the keen 
competition in the other. Both men were first-class organizers. 

They found plenty of scope in this infant industry, where pro- 
duction methods were rudimentary, organic chemistry was an 
occult art, organized research was nonexistent, and the whole 
works were liable to blow up at any moment. On the sales side, the 
manufacturer sold dynamite as black powder had been sold 
ninety years before, on consignment to agents. He knew little or 
nothing about the use of his product or the ultimate consumer, and 
he jealously guarded trade secrets, special customer lists, and hid- 
den understandings. The sales department consisted of order takers 
who did the packing and shipping. The location of mills and the 
placement of magazines were a matter of guesswork; slow delivery 
gave a strong advantage to the neighborhood manufacturer. 

Within three years Haskell and Barksdale had seized the oppor- 
tunities to introduce systematization. They set up a holding com- 
pany, called Eastern Dynamite, which included the Repauno, Her- 
cules, and Atlantic Dynamite Companies. Their reorganization was 
based on the exchange of effective ideas: improvements introduced 
into any one company were immediately introduced into the 
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others. They were guided by the then pioneering criterion “low 
prices, large volume.” A sales manager was appointed; trade reports 
were set up in which salesmen reported on each customer and each 
prospect. Contractor sales were built up as a service to large con- 
tractors, providing information about prospective construction, 
occupation of idle machinery, and even supplying supervisors and 
workmen. Mechanization was increased in order to cut costs 
and accidents. Rather than learn exclusively by doing, Haskell 
and Barksdale brought in scientists and technically trained men and 
soon gave them time off to continue their studies. An experimental 
laboratory was set up, and experiments with a bonus system were 
started. Earnings quickly improved. 

In 1895 J. A. Haskell left the company, and seven years later, 
upon the death of Eugene du Pont, the Du Pont partners asked 
Barksdale, then forty-one, to become president of the Du Pont 
Company. He was the second man outside the family within one 
hundred years to receive such an honor. Barksdale refused, saying 
that only a Du Pont should occupy the office. He was then asked to 
negotiate the sale of the company to Laflin and Rand. It was then 
that Alfred I. du Pont made his dramatic intervention. Some 
months later, when Coleman du Pont heard of this, he roared: 
“Sell to Laflin and Rand! Well, here’s an idea. Why not buy Laflin 
and Rand?”’ Coleman did—for $4,000 and bonds. 

With new spirit on the part of the three cousins, Barksdale’s 
plan for systematizing the management of Du Pont was reaffirmed. 
It was never terminated—so great was the impact of his work. 

Barksdale used the superintendents’ meetings of the High Ex- 
plosives Department (the operating department of Eastern Dyna- 
mite) as the medium for systematization. These H.E.O.D. meetings 
(referred to here as the High Explosives Group), as they were 
known, began on a small scale; in 1904 they were held monthly 
in Wilmington with only ten executives attending. A few years 
later they became large semiannual affairs. Originally they were 
devoted mainly to papers written by the chairman, Barksdale, and 
some of his associates. Later on the papers were prepared, printed, 
distributed, and read in advance, and the meetings could be de- 
voted to discussion. There was full participation, and disagreement 
was permitted. Eventually a disputed point would be ‘embodied in 
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a resolution and put to a vote. The decision was then binding on 
all participants. 

Unfortunately, only the proceedings of the years 1909 to 1914 
are available now, but they indicate that the hundred-odd papers 
must have been an extraordinary collection, an exposition of sys- 
tematic management. As illustrated below, there are advanced at- 
tempts at generalization based on observation and experience com- 
bined with a priori hypotheses, as well as papers dealing with the 
highly technical arts of powder making.® 


Standardization of Best Experience 

The principal impetus for the development of administrative 
thinking came from the lack of organization at Wilmington head- 
quarters where “everybody mixed into everything,” the inde- 
pendence of the various works and plants, the consequent lack of 
over-all objectives, and the possiblity of duplication of facilities. 
“We started with the feeling of the superintendents that the con- 
ditions in their plants were peculiar to them; and relationships 
were impersonal,” H. G. Haskell once said. This feeling of separate- 
ness became more pronounced as more plants were bought up and 
operations became more widely dispersed. 

The early meetings of the High Explosives Group were devoted 
to the development of uniform objectives and policies and their 
effective coordination through standardization and control. Best 
practice was determined and written up as standard. The best, it 
was said, could be determined only by scientific trial. “‘How much 
better can we do?” was the underlying theme. 

It is extraordinary how modern the titles of the papers and their 
contents sound today, fifty years later. As the major problems arose, 
a systematic approach was developed to solve them. At first, the 
greatest difficulty was the heavy loss of life and property through 
explosions. Following the basic rule, ‘“‘No economy which is ac- 
complished at the expense of safety should be considered at all,” 
Barksdale and his men skillfully identified the causes of accidents 
and rates of injury. Precisely, through the use of statistics, they 
worked out the safe distances between powder mills, set them down 


*The papers were divided into two categories: general or qualitative ones and 
Statistical or quantitative. 
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in writing, and taught and enforced the most detailed and minute 
safety procedures. Each worker was searched for matches at ir- 
regular intervals, and results were tabulated by plants, by seniority, 
and by type of pants worn. Recognizing the importance of frame- 
works or “engines of thinking,’ the group drew up abstract models 
as a basis for the solution of practical problems. For example, the 
vital subject of barricades strong enough to withstand explosions 
was treated in a scholarly paper on ‘““The Theory of Barricades.” 

Barksdale next proceeded to an analysis of manufacturing 
methods, checking results through an advanced system of detailed 
comparative expenses, evaluated by refined statistical methods. At 
each meeting detailed operating reports were presented showing 
comparisons of operations at different plants, including money 
saved or lost in each plant’s operations; competitive comparisons 
of cost savings in different plants; explanations for divergences 
from standards; customer complaints; and goals for which to strive. 
The detailed comparisons appear to have formed the basis for 
Du Pont’s present system of department reports and charts. 

Even organization structures and manning tables for differently 
sized powder mills were drawn up, in terms of the ideal and the 
actual. Barksdale stressed “thorough instruction in all essential 
matters, no uncertainty as to whose duty it is to look after things.” 
Gradually staff functions were separated and a clearinghouse was 
formed for an exchange of information. Engineering, chemical, 
works accounting, and finished-products departments were or- 
ganized, and in 1911 a labor efficiency department was set up. Tech- 
nical problems that no plant could solve entirely by itself were 
discussed by “‘commissions’’ on nitroglycerine, machinery, and so 
on, manned by the superintendents or their plant technical experts. 

The second major contribution by Barksdale and his associates 
was in their stress on the human factor. This concern was expressed 
in many papers dealing with problems of wages, work satisfaction, 
training, and safety. Salary surveys of Du Pont and outside exec- 
utives were started by Coleman in 1908, the use of psychological 
tests in 1910! In 1912 there was a fascinating paper by Dr. W. G. 
Hudson on “The Living Conditions of the Workmen,” with lan- 
tern slides for illustration and experiences from other companies 
to emphasize variations in conditions. Hudson raised and answered 
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the question, ‘““Why do men work?” and then asked constructively, 
“How can we help workmen?” He counseled that wage increases 
were not a complete solution to workmen's problems, adding to 
the list of their requirements protection from accidents, greater 
purchasing power of wages, steady employment through inventory 
accumulation, better workers, advancement and promotion, wel- 
fare plans, hospitals, doctors, and so forth, and better use of spare 
time. 

In another paper in 1912 the Labor Efficiency Division set out 
four principles of “Scientific Management in Powder Making”: 


(1) Find the best way to do a thing; 

(2) Make this way standard as to both method and time; 
(3) Teach employees how to reach the standard; 

(4) Give them the right incentive to do it. 


(Shades of Job Management Training thirty years later!) The 
author even showed the differences necessary to the application of 
scientific management to office workers as distinct from production 
workers because of the differences in volume and character of work. 

In those meetings, too, some of the beginnings of the famous 
Du Pont bonus plans were developed. Bonuses were used as a 
means of disciplining the men in their general behavior and ob- 
servance of rules, especially safety, and of holding the men from 
temporarily more lucrative employment. Most important, perhaps, 
was the expression of Barksdale’s own reflections on a systematic 
approach to human relations. Space and absence of documents 
prohibit a detailed analysis of his thinking. The following excerpts 
from the proceedings on the ever-present problem of communica- 
tions, however, will give some insight into the management philos- 
ophy of this remarkable man. 


Before we part I want to talk to you a little while upon a side of 
our work which affects me personally. It isn’t possible in so large an 
undertaking as we are carrying on for the individual upon whom rests 
the responsibility for directing the work to do anything more than 
direct in a general way. To go into details is impossible. He performs his 
duty best when he succeeds in working out an organization—a scheme 
of organization—and then placing in each position to be filled the best 
available man and then endeavoring to see that in a general way the 
objects sought for by the organization and by the personnel are 
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achieved... .1 know of no point at which there is failure, except to 
appreciate the full importance of cooperation, and unless that cooper- 
ation is achieved—the organization as a whole can’t reach a full measure 
of success, and I, consequently, as an individual [will] fail....To ap- 
preciate that importance [of cooperation] it is necessary for us to 
appreciate the magnitude of the operation ($114 to $114 mill. per 
month cash expenditure). That expenditure takes place at a large num- 
ber of points scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes practically to the Gulf... .I readily understand that men 
placed as superintendents must of necessity find it more difficult to get 
the broad point of view. I have been similarly placed—I have been in 
charge of important works far distant from headquarters. I have gone 
through all the sensations you gentlemen have. I have dubbed many 
things as red tape which I would not have considered as such if I had 
taken the broad view. I was performing my duties as well as I knew how. 
I was at them every working hour my strength would permit. I was 
being called upon for information and data that seemed to me quite 
unnecessary. . . . 

Now it may be that these reports are unnecessary. A year ago we felt 
this might be the case and a committee was appointed to go into this 
and everything was eliminated that could be. I can readily understand 
that these reports cannot always be gotten off as the main office wants 
them to, but I don’t understand why, when a man finds that he cannot 
do that, he doesn’t come forward and say so and give the reasons, and 
not let the man who is 1,000 or 2,000 miles away, and trying his d— to 
help in the work of successful operation of the plants, remain in total 
ignorance. 

Personally, I am entirely satisfied that each superintendent who so 
departed from standard practice had a good reason for doing so. The 
mere fact that he had a good reason for doing it made it important 
from the standpoint of the welfare of all of us that this reason be stated. 
We have accomplished what we have only by a combination of all 
our brains...combined experience and combined observations. It 
isn’t possible to continue an organization as large as ours if the indi- 
viduals are going to, without advice, without any explanation, depart 
from standard methods adopted. The whole object of the organization 
is to get cooperation, to get for each individual the benefit of all the 
knowledge and all the experience of all individuals. If it isn’t accom- 
plished, the organization is a failure, and that is where this thing hurts 
me....I am going to make a personal plea to you gentlemen to make 
it a point to take the broad view, not to look upon your own plant as the 
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only thing to which you can render assistance, but to place yourself 
more in the position of one of several who are working for a common 
end. If you will bear those points in mind...I certainly would ap- 
preciate it because I certainly don’t want to make a failure. 


CONTROL 


Each H.E.O.D. meeting devoted much of its time to the presen- 

tation, comparison, and appraisal of results. The object of the “new 
accounting” was put in a remarkably modern form in the 1911 
meeting: 
In the first stage of development, recording was the only purpose of 
accounting, but at present that is only one of its features, and the most 
important purpose is to analyze the business and guide the management 
in its future policy and permit it to discover and remedy any unsatis- 
factory conditions which may exist. The object of accounting is to re- 
cord expenditures in such a way that the cost of any division of the 
Company's business may be known and the profit and loss resulting 
from such division determined. The divisions may be general such as 
for departments only, or they may be refined so as to show the most 
minor operations. 


Of the many accounting innovations and improvements, one of 
the most interesting was the “Construction Appropriations,” de- 
veloped in the ten years before World War I. Its object was de- 
scribed as follows: 


Good business requires that some systematic method be followed in 
order that there may be no expenditures or additions to earning equip 
ment if the same amount of money could be applied to some better pur- 
pose in another branch of the company’s business....Three things 
influence the Executive Committee in authorizing these expenditures— 

(1) Is the addition or improvement desirable? 

(2) Is the proposition submitted the best way of accomplishing the 
object desired? 

(3) Do financial conditions warrant investing money in it? 


Other contributions were made in papers on “The Systematic 
Control of Materials,’’ on tying wage increases to increases in yield, 
on labor cost analyses and savings, on purchase analysis, on the 
“systematic analysis of additional power consuming units,” on 
profitable utilization of idle land, on analysis of administrative ex- 
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penses, and so on. Each H.E.O.D. meeting ended with an especially 
popular session on “Complaints against the Wilmington Office.” 

It is not surprising that Harry G. Haskell, chairman of the 1912 
meeting, summed up the results of H.E.O.D. as follows: 


Some plants are born efficient, some achieve efficiency, and some have 
efficiency thrust upon them. What was an abbreviation (H.E.O.D.) now 
inspires respect and affection and stands for what is best at Du Pont. 
One is not considered transferred but promoted to H.E.O.D. Where 
the Chair [ Barksdale] used to do most of the lecturing and the superin- 
tendents the listening, the problem now is to stop the superintendents 
from talking. 
ADAPTIVE MANAGEMENT, 1902-1921 

As we have seen, the beginnings and development of systematic 
management at Du Pont can be clearly traced to the Repauno 
Chemical Company and its successor, the Eastern Dynamite Com- 
pany. Its founders were Lammot du Pont, Sr., H. M. Barksdale, the 
two Haskell brothers, and their associates. This High Explosives 
Group had been set up separately from the parent company, and 
even though a part of the stock of the firm was owned by some of 
the Du Ponts, this group and its management system had developed 
independently. The group had hired college graduates and had per- 
sonally given them a thorough training in administration.* They 
had developed management skills and had exchanged the best ex- 
perience among their managerial personnel. And it was this group 
that provided a large part of the executives on whom the three 
cousins drew to rebuild the Du Pont Company. Without these 
management pioneers the parent company might not have sur- 
vived; certainly it probably could not have developed as it did. 

It was to the great credit of the three cousins that they reor- 
ganized and took over the ideas and the system of the High Explo- 
sives Group and gave many of its members outstanding oppor- 
tunities. They brought in some of their own men and attracted 
others. They also contributed greatly toward the improvement of 
the financial fortunes of their company through amalgamation 


*Of these men Dr. A. D. Chambers, W. F. Harrington, John Lee Pratt, E. F. John- 
son, and Irénée du Pont are among those college graduates hired around the turn 


of the century and still alive. 
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and concentration, through integration and development into 
products other than explosives, and through new combinations in 
marketing and finance. Lack of space, lack of the original papers 
and records, and perhaps lack of sufficient historical perspective 
make it impossible fully to deal with the contributions of the three 
cousins. We can merely indicate the framework which they created 
for the development of systematic management in terms of their 
personalities and the change of corporate structure which they 
effected. The latter was one of the major contributions of the High 
Explosives Group and one or two newcomers; its theory and plan 
(but not the execution of it) will be dealt with in some detail to 
indicate the merger of the thinking of the pioneers and their suc- 
cessors. But in order to comprehend the background of the organi- 
zational change and of the framework and climate in which it was 
attempted, a word needs to be said about some of the top per- 
sonalities at Du Pont in the first twenty years of this century. 

And there is another reason for introducing the personality 
factor: no system, however good, is completely predictive and hence 
measurable. Intangibles always play a role, and their impact is de- 
termined by the nature of the personalities dominant at the time. 
Hence we may get a small insight into the nondeterministic ele- 
ment of the Du Pont management by picking out some of the 
relevant personality features.? 

The principal figures of ‘adaptive management,” during most of 
this period, 1902-1921, were the following: 

“The three cousins’’: 

Coleman du Pont (president, 1902-1915) was prominent in over-all 
direction, acquisition, and mergers with other firms. He operated 
successfully in the pattern of other trust builders of his time. 
Pierre S. du Pont (treasurer, 1902-1915; vice-president, 1915; presi- 
dent, 1915-1919) was the real guiding head of the company during 
most of the years under consideration. His principal contributions 
were in finance, long-range planning, and organization. 

Alfred I. du Pont (vice-president, 1902-1916) continued his interest 


7An even approximate analysis of the personalities of Du Pont’s top executives 
must await the opening and release of the personal papers of these men. Further- 
more, the Du Pont effort was a collective one, and it is impossible today to identify 
precisely the contributions of each member of the group or to mention them all. 
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in production and devoted himself largely to the direction of black- 
powder manufacture. 

“The three brothers” (sons of Lammot du Pont, Sr.) 

Irénée du Pont (president, 1919-1926) was the “visioneer’’ for the 
company. 

Lammot du Pont (chairman of the Executive Committee, 1919- 
1921; president, 1926-1940) provided much of the leadership and 
was above all “‘operational.” He applied and carried out the prin- 
ciples and plans of systematic administration. 

(The third brother was Pierre, described above.) 

Some associates: 

Walter S. Carpenter, Jr. (prominent member of the Executive 
Committee), was the counselor and guide of product expansion. 
John J. Raskob (personal assistant to Pierre and later treasurer) was 
the financial promoter.® 

Donaldson Brown (treasurer, 1918-1921) played a major part 
in the development of financial principles and tools, such as 
the “‘rate-of-return” analysis of investment and the incremental 
approach to costing and pricing. 

It was this group that initiated the consolidation and the ra- 
tionalization of the powder business and, with others, guided it into 
the chemical business within two decades. Coleman du Pont began 
with an analysis of the operating companies and their merger with 
the firms affiliated with the Gunpowder Trade Association. His 
plan was for one supercompany holding them all, setting policies 
and fixing prices and eliminating uncertainty as far as possible. It 
was Coleman who formed new companies, absorbed others, ma- 
nipulated the owners, swallowed still others as subsidiaries, and 
generally kept the industry astounded with the speed and finesse 
of his financial juggling. 

*Raskob was probably the most highly successful “assistant to” ever to work in 
an American company. As an example of his financial analysis and foresight, there 
may be cited his famous memorandum of Dec. 19, 1917, on the future use of Du Pont 
profits: “The United States holds greater possibilities for development in the im 
mediate future than any country in the world....An attractive investment is 
afforded in what I consider the most promising industry in the United States... . 
The General Motors Company with proper management will show results in the 
future second to none in any American industry.” Against strong opposition, Raskob 
persuaded the Du Ponts to put twenty-five million dollars and a year later another 
twenty-four million dollars into General Motors (now worth two thousand five 


hundred million dollars.) 


3 i 
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Amalgamation of Going Concerns 


Magical and effortless as the amalgamations of Du Pont with 
other powder companies mighi have appeared on the surface, they 
were carefully planned and executed. When the assets of Du Pont 
were acquired in 1902 and the first inventory in probably forty 
years was taken, it was found that five companies were owned 
directly, comprising 40 per cent of total assets. Fifteen other com- 
panies were under the joint control of Laflin and Rand and Hazard, 
and those in turn controlled some further fifty-odd companies. A 
plan was drawn up to acquire as full control as possible of these 
minority and majority interests and then to acquire other strategic 
powder producers. Coleman kept a strategy chart in his office on 
which he checked off the various acquisitions as they occurred. To 
safeguard its current holdings, Du Pont bought up Laflin and Rand 
first. Then other powder concerns were acquired in rapid succes- 
sion, until within a short time Coleman had acquired almost all the 
companies that were members of the Powder Association. 


Integration 

The second step was the efficient integration of these separate 
concerns. Each was run as an independent operating unit. Each had 
its own sources of supply; production facilities differed, and prod- 
ucts varied in quality. Each had its own sales organization and 
branch offices. All that the Gunpowder Trade Association really 
did was to coordinate sales practices, which made it possible for all 
the duplication to survive. There was no attempt to improve 
products, to introduce new ones, or to do serious research (‘‘it could 
always be bought in Europe’). Even the weakest could survive in 
this cartel arrangement, but its legality became doubtful after 
the passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the vigorous 
speeches of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The most important step toward the integration of these dif- 
ferent groups was undoubtedly the formulation of objectives and 
policies and the coordination of controls through the Du Pont 
Executive Committee of 1903, one of the earliest in any company. 
Its members were four Du Ponts: Coleman (chairman), Pierre, 
Alfred, and Francis I. (still under thirty and a brilliant chemist), 
]. A. Haskell, H. M. Barksdale, and A. J. Moxham, Coleman's old 
mentor (described as ‘‘an old-fashioned, homely type of capitalist, 
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who carried an umbrella on sunny days and put his money to one 
hundred uses’). Members of the Executive Committee were vice- 
presidents and served on the Board of Directors. Coleman formed 
the Executive Committee to encourage executive participation and 
coordination. With his change of interest and illness a few years 
later, the power of the Executive Committee rose, and slowly it 
made an increasing number of decisions, while the president 
merely recommended changes in policies. From the very beginning 
of its existence the committee ended sole control by one member 
of the Du Pont family. | 

The Executive Committee began by making géneral the policies, 
practices, and procedures developed at Repauno and established 
later by Barksdale and his associates through the H.E.O.D. Es- 
sentially these were put into effect by establishing central staffs, 
which developed the policies and controls that were enforced 
through the president and Executive Committee. Much of its work 
during these years was codified in the Du Pont “Bible” or “how to” 
manual. For example, a central sales board was established which 
set up price schedules and rigidly enforced them, ending price 
cutting, rebates, secret agreements, and so on. Industrial explosives 
were now sold for different specific needs. Agents were superseded 
by the company’s own salesmen, assisted by technical experts who 
helped customers in installations and by the promotion of multiple 
usage, safety, and economy. A Trade Record Bureau was set up 
centrally, and each cartridge of dynamite or pound of powder sold 
anywhere had to be reported in duplicate to this bureau; a con- 
tinuous analysis was made of actual and potential sales for each 
customer. 

Another staff department of growing importance was Research, 
with Repauno’s Eastern Laboratory (1902) and the Experimental 
Station (1903) hiring outstanding chemists and pioneering impor- 
tant contributions to more effective powder. 

Location of plants, production efficiency, standardization, simpli- 
fication, safety, and cost reductions were promoted toward a high 
degree of uniformity by Alfred I. du Pont and his staff in black 
powder, by J. A. Haskell in smokeless powder, and by Barksdale 
in high explosives. 
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Development 

The third major Du Pont innovation was J. E. Moxham’s estab- 
lishment of the Development Department. Its first head was W. B. 
Dwinnell, followed by Irénée du Pont, R. R. M. Carpenter, and 
W. S. Carpenter, Jr. Its task was to find new outlets for the products 
of Du Pont factories and to make the company independent of, or 
at least less dependent on, outside sources of supply. (Du Pont was 
among the first to initiate purchase analysis, with the rule that if 
someone else could manufacture more cheaply than Du Pont in the 
long run it would buy rather than make.) The Development 
Department was also to go beyond explosives into fields that could 
logically be entered with currently available technology and man- 
power. One of the guiding rules at that time was that the company 
preferred to buy a going concern rather than start from the begin- 
ning.* The acquisition of the International Smokeless Powder and 
Chemical Company in 1903 provided Du Pont with its first non- 
explosives business because of International's diversification into 
lacquers. But this aspect of the acquisition was an accident. Actually 
it was in 1908, when Du Pont had excess nitrocellulose capacity, 
that Coleman appointed a committee to investigate ways and means 
of disposing of larger amounts of nitrocellulose for nonexplosive 
use. It was on this committee’s recommendation that the firm in 
1910 purchased the Fabricoid Company, the country’s largest 
artificial-leather concern, to absorb the surplus nitrocellulose. 

When Du Pont lost the antitrust suit which was begun in 1907 
and which culminated in the 1912 dissolution order, the parent 
firm was resolved into three companies (Du Pont, Hercules, and 
Atlas), and its growth in explosives was curtailed. As Lammot 
du Pont explained: “The dissolution was notice to the Du Pont 
Company that it could not expand in the explosives field, having 
already been dissolved for being too large, and that was a very 
powerful influence for branching out into other lines.’ As it began 
to branch out, Du Pont’s basic policies were (1) the entry into 


*A “going concern” would have the advantage of providing Du Pont with “a 
company whose trade and reputation would already be established and which had 
an intimate knowledge of manufacture” (1914 Progress Report of the Development 
Department). 
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new fields or old ones with a prospect of improvement; (2) the ac- 
companiment of Du Pont dollars with Du Pont-trained men; (3) 
investment aimed frequently at ownership or control. 

World War I added greatly to the pressures for diversification. 
The company acquired huge surplus funds for investment because 
of its great sales expansion, and the Executive Committee felt it 
would “‘be able to invest [those funds] for greater benefits to our 
stockholders than by handing them out as a dividend and having 
these stockholders try and invest it for themselves.”” The company 
also was looking for utilization of likely excess capacity. As Raskob 
put it, “After the war it will be absolutely impossible for us to drop 
back to being a little company again; and to prevent it, we must 
look for opportunities, know them when we see them, and act 
with courage.” The company was also anxious to utilize its ex- 
panded staffs. According to Irénée du Pont, “We had trained per- 
sonnel, and we were in a position with the know-how we had... 
to find industries to which we could contribute something and 
utilize the personnel which we had trained, especially the upper 
brackets of the company.’’ There were many other advantages for 
Du Pont in diversification, such as economies of buying, acquisi- 
tion of new markets, and so on. Finally, an economist was added to 
the staff during World War I in recognition of the growing inter- 
dependence of the firm with the national economy. 


Organization 

But the very attempt at readjustment, diversification, and further 
expansion on top of the great wartime growth led to serious or- 
ganizational problems. The Du Pont losses on diversification were 
heavy soon after each acquisition.'® Of course, the change from 
inflationary expansion to deflation was a major cause of trouble. 
But the basic difficulty was the lack of adjustment of organization to 
growth. This was the conclusion of the company’s subcommittee 

From 1917 to 1921 the company lost $18,000,000 on dyestuffs, $2,400,000 on paints 
(“The more paint and varnish we sold, the more money we lost”), $2,500,000 on lead 
and pigments, $2,100,000 on chemicals, and $5,000,000 on artificial heaters (1920-1921 
only). In addition, in November 1920 General Motors came to the verge of bank 
ruptcy under Durant; and Pierre S. du Pont, who had left the presidency of Du Pont, 
took over GM with several associates. See Ernest Dale, Contributions to Administra- 
tion by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and GM, Administrative Science ‘Quarterly, | (June 
1956), 30-62. 
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on organization, reporting to the Executive Committee, March 
19, 1919, as follows: 


It must be recognized, that while adopting the principle that all major 
decisions on organization are made by the president, we have defeated 
the principle to a partial extent by allowing the Executive Committee 
to act for the president as the immediate superior in an executive way 
to whom the department heads are held responsible. [Members of the 
Executive Committee running line departments found it difficult to 
avoid a parochial view.] The interposition of a committee charged with 
the duty of performing executive acts better done by an individual is, 
we believe, responsible for most of the minor inefficiencies, inconven- 
iences, wasted effort and unnecessary duplication, which are matters 
of common knowledge to those engaged in carrying out the daily 
routine. These are usually small matters with relation to the business as 
a whole, and for this reason rarely impose themselves on the attention 
of the higher officers. Nevertheless, in the aggregate they are of no mean 
importance. 

In establishing from time to time certain departments more or less 
inflexibly defined, we have forced the company’s business into artificial 
channels instead of arranging that the business could adapt itself to 
what might be described as its natural course. It makes no difference. 
that when the limits were fixed they were truly the best limits, for 
owing to the law of change of all living things, necessarily those limits 
would be different the next minute. Since our business is a large one, 
all sorts of expedients have been resorted to in the way of compensa- 
tions, and parts of departments have unofficially overflowed their fixed 
and theoretical boundaries. But this usually did not occur until condi- 
tions became intolerable. 

As an analogy, if we imagine that at some date the company’s dif- 
ferent units were defined and assigned a certain office space, and there- 
after left for two or three years to their own devices except as to office 
space, what would happen? Certain units would grow to a greater de- 
gree than the others and the result would be that the stronger, larger 
units would stay within their office limits as long as possible, and then 
beg, borrow, or steal space from other departments. No one would be 
entirely satisfied, and the distribution of space under these conditions 
would be unlikely to be the most economical arrangement. This, in 
a different way, is somewhat the experience of the artificially created 
and permanently fixed and limited departments. Change and growth 
have taken place constantly and when the channels were full they burst 
their bounds. 
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We must not lose sight of the fact that the last four years have 
been emergency years and that departments as well as individuals have 
gone out of their way and exceeded their natural duties. Furthermore, 
the conditions were such that there was no time for ordinary savings and 
business efficiencies, for the reason that those would be far less than the 
profits represented by a small increase in production....Our task is 
now to handle the (fixed) volume of business with the greatest economy. 


The subcommittee’s recommendations, set down in two reports, 
were based largely on the thinking and experience of Donaldson 
Brown, F. W. Picard, H. G. Haskell, and W. C. Spruance and their 
colleagues at Du Pont. Visits to the top executives of U.S. Steel, 
Westinghouse, International Harvester, Armour, and Wilson & Co. 
also influenced them. The resulting documents may well be the 
most complete exposition of organization principles made up to 
that time; they were certainly more systematic and better tested 
than the work of Taylor, Gantt, or Gilbreth, the pioneers of scien- 
tific management. The Du Pont principles applied to the top levels 
of management as well as to the supervisory level." Some of the 
thinking appears to be pioneering even today. Most basic, perhaps, 
was the linkage of the object of organization, defined as ‘‘the process 
of disposing or arranging constituent or inter-dependent parts into 
an organic whole,” with “the attainment of maximum results with 
minimum effort.”” This linkage between economics and organiza- 
tion is frequently overlooked today, when organizations are often 
judged in terms of organizational “principles” based on the ap- 
parent orderliness of the charts, or in terms of rules of thumb 
drawn from other companies, or in terms of sociological or human- 
relations objectives. The originality of the Du Pont organization 
objective was that it rested on the accomplishment of the most 
efficient results at least expense through a process of organization 
which is made operational, or economic, in the following criteria. 


First Criterion: Coordination of Economically or Market- 
related Effort’ 
The basic “industries” or principal subdivisions of work at Du Pont 


“The French industrialist Henri Fayol came much nearer to this in his book 
General and Industrial Management, trans. by Constance Storrs (London, 1949). 

“The following criteria represent a summary of the documents developed by the 
committee on organization. 
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should be arranged through coordination of related effort and segrega- 
tion of unrelated effort. 


As the authors of the organization memoranda put it: 

It is often more necessary to combine related efforts which are unlike. 
For example, in developing business, such as dye stuffs, before it was 
more or less standardized, it is decidedly wise to have one individual 
in control of both production and sales, because the relation of the 
product and its qualities is so mixed up with the demands of the market 
for the product that to divorce them and segregate the business into a 
clearly defined production department and an independent sales de- 
partment would be detrimental to the business. ...While the produc- 
tion of dyes is quite unlike the sale of dyes, nevertheless the union 
between them is so close that union is more economical than segre- 
gation. 

The Du Pont organizers effectively opposed the notion of putting 

like things together, often advocated on the ground that duplica- 
tion is eliminated in this way: 
For instance, it is natural to think that all engineers and engineering 
work should be grouped in an engineering department. Now surveying 
a farm, designing and building a bridge, running a locomotive, or 
operating a power house are all “engineering,” but is is quite obvious 
that they are so unrelated that to group them under one head would 
be uneconomical. 


Instead of the usual functional organization of production, sales, 
purchasing, and so on, five manufacturing departments were set 
up; a general manager had full responsibility and authority for 
results in his own department. 


Second Criterion: Undivided Responsibility 

A unit once defined—for example the Sales Department or a plant or 
branch office—is placed in charge of the best available individual, who 
as head of that department has direct and complete authority and is 
held responsible for results. He can in his official capacity arrange every 
detail in his department according to his best judgment, subject only 
to the alternative of having someone replace him if his official judgment 
is not good. 


Third Criterion: Clearly Defined Superior-Subordinate 


Relationships 
The relation of officials to each other should be such that each shall 
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have undivided authority over those subordinate to him, and conversely 
each official, be he high or low, subject to some officer next higher up, 
until a single head is reached. ..subject only to the business being 
conducted according to the principles and methods laid down by the 
authority higher up. 

Fourth Criterion: Drawing Economic Advantages of Special- 

ization from Centralized Staff Services 

Directors of staff should be able to establish and maintain general 
policies, procedures and correlation of the functional activities of like- 
named units of the departmental organizations to a degree sufficient 
to insure proper uniformity and efficiency....It is assumed that ad- 
visory functional staff officials will employ periodical and special meet- 
ings of appropriate officials of the line departments to establish and 


maintain general policies and procedures, ...passed on to Executive 
Committee, ...and [will] discuss and advise regarding special major 
problems... . 


The Service [staff] Department [is] responsible for the conduct of 
the special duties which are common to two or more of the line depart- 
ments and which for purposes of economy and efficient control are to be 
performed by [the] Service Department for and in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the Line Department... . Their activities would be governed by 
established procedures and policies and any radical departure would 
require the prior consent of appropriate officers in the interested line 
departments. 


Thus eight general or staff departments were set up, each of which 
was demarcated by closely related activities. 


Fifth Criterion: “Rate-of-Return” Criterion of Unit's Per- 
formance 

The proposed type of organization affords more direct and logical con- 
trol of the investment of Working Capital [separated for each depart- 
ment]....Monthly reports would reach the Executive Committee 
directly from the General Manager, each report covering all matters 
pertaining to a given industry. 

The Executive Committee would act somewhat like a banker in 
appraising loan applications and watching their use. It would re- 
quest budget information from each departmental general manager 
regarding his projected profit on the total investment in his de- 
partment, broken down by different sales categories and types of ex- 
penses, varying with volume. The Executive Committee would 
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compare promise and fulfillment, forecasted and actual rate of 
profits to investment, and promotions and bonuses would be partly 
determined thereby. 


Sixth Criterion: Ultimate Control by Group Management 


The Board of Directors governs all the Company's affairs and lays down 
the policies and principles to be followed in the conduct of the business. 
Our Board is too large and diversified to function as an executive body, 
and therefore selects from its members a few who comprise an Executive 
Committee of the Board to represent and act for it, carrying out the 
details of general policy laid down by the Board and in general func- 
tioning for it and subject to its approval from time to time. The Exec- 
utive Committee should be comprised of those members of the Board 
most conversant with the details and daily needs of the Company's 
business. The proper function of such an Executive Committee is to 
exercise general supervision over the Company's affairs to decide all 
questions of policy and in general to act in the Board's stead.'% 


Seventh Criterion: Knowledge of General Business Principles 
Requisite for a General Manager 


The objection has been advanced that some of the grand divisions are 
too large and too diversified to be under the control of one individual. 
The answer is that the controlling individual need know not every 
detail of the business, but requires only a good mind, sound judgment 
and knowledge of general business principles. He will never have oc- 
casion at one time to need to know all conditions—what he will have 
to do will be to examine the facts affecting certain portions of his do- 
main and make his decisions accordingly. It is no more impossible to 
find such a man than it is impossible to select a man for Justice of the 
Supreme Court on the ground that no one can have knowledge of all the 
cases that are likely to come before him. 


Eighth Criterion: Multiple Truths in Management 


On many points differences of opinion arose [among members of the 
subcommittee] and in fact many things can be done in more than one 
fashion without loss of efficiency. 


“The members of the Executive Committee were divorced from the departments, 
except in an advisory capacity: “They are to be free to give all their time and effort 
to the business of the Company as a whole so that they will be able to consider all 
questions and problems without bias or prejudice.” Individual membership on the 
Executive Committee has been fairly long, and new members have all come up from 
inside the company. Thus the viewpoint of the company as a whole was confined 
to coordination of its varied interests and to the adaptation of policy to change. This 
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Ninth Criterion: Adaptation to Change 

The organization of a company should be sufficiently elastic to adapt 
itself to the needs of the business, as fast as those needs assert them- 
selves. Since the character of effort throughout the company is con- 
tinuously changing, the authority to correlate effort should be sufficient, 
and should be available all the time. 


Tenth Criterion: The “Ideal Organization” 

The ideal condition is one in which every unit or group is so coor- 
dinated and controlled that each functions to the best advantage with 
respect to its own work and the work of the whole Company... . Each 
unit should be so organized as to contribute to total organic unity. 


Referring to these principles and the detailed organization charts 
and job descriptions, Pierre S. du Pont as president wrote to the 
Board of Directors of the “new form of organization carefully 
thought out and based upon past experience.” Interestingly, he 
separated the question of “form or relationships” from “the selec- 
tion of individuals for the performance of selected duties” and 
urged that the selection of the personne] of the two top committees 
should precede the final determination of the form of organization. 


SOME RESULTS, 1902-1921 


The period 1900-1904 witnessed Du Pont’s greatest growth in 
terms of assets (with the exception of the founding years 1811- 


Table 1. 
Year Gross receipts Net earnings Accumulated Dividends 
(in millions of dollars) surplus (% of common stock) 
1904 26.1 4.4 5.0 5 
1912 34.5 6.5 15.1 12 
1916 318.8 82.0 28.6 100 


1814), while the period 1915-1919 was the second fastest in growth. 
Income accounts for 1904-1912 (before the dissolution of the 
powder trust) and for 1916 showed tremendous advances. See 
Table 1. 


was distinguished from the specialized departmental viewpoint, which looked at an 
industry's specific needs and special problems in a particular field. There has been 
no fundamental change in this organizational concept. 
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In the early years, 1902-1909, Du Pont put its earnings largely 
into over thirty acquisitions, valued at about $43,000,000. The war- 
time performance was astonishing largely because capacity was 
multiplied more than twelve times in two years.’* The immense 
earnings of 1915-1918 ($213,000,000) made possible participation 
in GM and many chemical ventures. By the end of the World War 
I period, John J. Raskob could truthfully say that Du Pont was now 
the biggest financial industrial aggregation in the United States. 

Most noteworthy for managerial evaluation was Pierre S. du 
Pont’s comment in 1918 that of the ten members of the Executive 
Committee and the six department heads, supported by ninety-four 
assistants, nearly 90 per cent had advanced themselves during the 
four years of war and “none has failed to make good at the work 
allotted to him.’ Most of the top Du Pont executives in 1919 
ranged in age from thirty-five to forty-five! And in January 1921 
the principal top executives of General Motors were all Du Pont 
men (P. S. du Pont, J. J. Raskob, J. A. Haskell, J. L. Pratt, and D. 
Brown), with the exception of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and C. S. Mott. 
Finally, in 1922, P. S. du Pont reported that “the new [decen- 
tralized] organization is definitely yielding very good results.” 


CONCLUSIONS: ONE REASON FOR 
DU PONT’S SUCCESS 


If one were to select any one major reason for Du Pont’s success, 
it would clearly be the group aspect of its management. A closer 
examination would show, however, that it was not group work per 
se that made for Du Pont’s success. It was not simply that a group 
of men got together in a democratic manner, showed a lot of good 
will, worked high-mindedly toward some ideal goals, communi- 
cated them to others, and permitted a large amount of participation 
on the part of those concerned in reaching these goals. On the other 
hand, it was definitely not the “great man theory”’ that prevailed, 

““The du Pont Company is entitled to the credit of saving the British Army,” 


said General Hedlam, chief of the British Munitions Board. On March 7, 1918, 
Moody’s Investor’s Service commented: “Admittedly the war brides (munitions 
and other war shares) look a little fagged and worn after their lively downhill 
honeymoon of 1917, but they are apt to look a great deal more fagged when peace 
comes, and hundreds of other managements begin following the example of the 
du Pont powder.” 
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or the rugged individualist “Caesar” type of management that put 
the company on a long-run successful basis. While some of both 
elements were present, it was a much more complex and sophis- 
ticated set of conditions that made for Du Pont’s success.** There is 
a near analogy to the Du Pont objective of the “organic unity of 
all its parts.” It would perhaps be appropriate to liken Du Pont’s 
group management and its efficiency to the biological efficiency of 
collective life. In the origin of life 

sometime, somewhere, a few cells stuck together and formed a colony 
with a community of interests, a sort of collective egotism. With regard 
to other living beings, the community still behaved like an egotist; but 
it was in the interest of each cell within this colony that the other 
members also had to strive, because the strength of the whole depended 
upon all its parts....In the course of the struggle for survival, cells 
found it useful not only to stay together but to rely ever more upon each 
other. Eventually, large numbers of them learned even to share a single 
life.1¢ 


A number of definable elements and conditions were essential 
to the successful group approach at Du Pont. Among these elements 
were the development of a philosophical approach and the quality 
of adaptability. There seemed to be two main strands in Du Pont’s 
philosophical approach—rationalist and pragmatic. 

The rationalistic approach was of French heritage through Pierre 
Samuel du Pont de Nemours, physiocrat, economist, and statesman, 
father of the company’s founder, Eleuthére Irénée. He passed on 
through his successors the methods and ideals of the writers of the 
Enlightenment. The efforts of the French philosophes to reduce all 
problems to scientific terms; their belief in reason, observation, and 
experiment; their clear formulation of central principles and appli- 
cation of them to concrete situations; their war against obscurant- 
ism and irrationalism; their search for the truth, sometimes narrow 
and pedestrian but always confident and fanatically honest; the 
lucid prose in which they expressed themselves—all this he ad- 

“Perhaps the time has come to synthesize the radically opposed views expressed 
most notably by the two Whytes—William F. Whyte of Cornell, expressed most 
clearly in “Human Relations Research,” Harvard Business Review, 34 (Sept.-Oct. 
1956), 129-134, and William H. Whyte, The Organization Man (New York, 1956), 


discussing “Social Ethics versus Protestant Ethics.” 
*Hans Selye, The Stress of Life (New York, 1956), pp. 282-283. 
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mired, made his own, and passed on. Lammot, Sr., Pierre S. du 
Pont, and Barksdale were the outstanding examples of the rational- 
ist approach in the period we have been considering. 

This rationalist approach was balanced with the pragmatic ap- 
proach of attention to, and examination of, the concrete results 
of action. The pragmatic method is really an attempt to interpret 
each notion by tracing its practical consequences. William James 
asked, ““What difference would it practically make to any one if this 
notion rather than that notion were true?. .. What experiences will 
be different from those which would obtain if the belief were false? 
What is truth’s cash-value in experiential terms?’ His answers are 
to be found in a number of general concepts: 

(1) Common sense—“Our fundamental ways of thinking about 
things are discoveries of remote ancestors” ’; 

(2) Adaptation to reality—‘‘Our theories are instrumental rather 
than revelations”; 

(3) Truth—‘“Truth is made up largely out of previous truths, 
experience funded, the sum total of experience, and becomes mat- 
ter for the next day’s funding operations. ..everlastingly in the 
process of mutation. ...The true is that which works”; 

(4) Verification—"“Direct face-to-face verifications. . . . All things 
exist in kinds and not singly.” 

The criteria of action developed in the pragmatic approach are 
thus based on the principle of experience. “The mere fact that 
things have been found in experience to be thus and thus gives a 
valid reason for holding that they will continue to be thus and thus 
for the time being.’’"'? Hence the validity of common-sense business 
decisions depends on the validity of inductive inferences, that is, 
upon arguing logically from experience. The Du Ponts have always 
had a strong tendency to adhere to values learned from experience. 
Hence they have thrown their influence against deductive notions 
not substantiated by experience. Yet the management held on to 
the basic rationalist fundamentals, such as the rules and standards 
of private capitalism; the physiocratic belief in a large and growing 
“net product” promoted by “natural laws” of competition; the 
identification of risk and control. (“There where the risk lies there 
also lies the control.’”) These standards were applied both to the un- 


*Roy Harrod, Foundations of Inductive Logic (London, 1956), p. 56 
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trammeled conduct of the enterprise and to the supervision of its 
investments. The rational calculus of return on investment was a 
basis for choosing among alternatives; the attempt was to main- 
tain organic unity within the system and between different systems 
(mutuality between public and private interests). These funda- 
mentals in turn served as a framework for criteria of management 
and organization which were developed rationally, founded on 
experience, and verified by it. 

At Du Pont the words “Many are called, but few are chosen” are 
particularly appropriate. Rather than permit the fairly indiscrim- 
inating participation advocated by many of the believers in the 
cooperative process, the Du Ponts carefully selected and trained for 
leadership. The charge of nepotism is not often leveled at them, 
and yet the family’s survival in business leadership for so many 
generations has not been explained adequately. A parallel might 
be drawn with a constitutional monarchy. The chances of capable 
leadership are on the whole better than the odds in an autocracy; 
the dictators succeeding Caesars often do so on nothing more than 
the worst form of Machiavellianism. But unlike a monarchy, the 
Du Pont principles of selection for leadership are superior to the 
simple one of automatic succession of the eldest son. In order to be 
accepted it was usually necessary for a Du Pont to have studied 
physical science at one of the top universities in the country. Out 
of some one hundred potential competitors, only those Du Ponts 
who survived and attained a degree had a real long-run chance in 
the company. A substantial number were then eliminated by the 
test of job performance. A program of cross-fertilization or directed 
movement of family and nonfamily personnel among different 
functions and product departments tested potential leadership; 
also, candidates were often given varied assignments in manufactur- 
ing, sales, and research, or served as line and staff officers, as “‘as- 
sistants to”’ and “‘assistant managers.’ They tried out, and bene- 
fited from, the counsel of older men having different ideas regard- 
ing different types of management. 

Yet even after this rigorous selection process there were addi- 
tional requirements for belonging to the inner ring, the Finance 
and Executive Committees. The basic requirement may be 
summed up as “homogeneity of outlook and heterogeneity of 
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ability.” The latter requires different types of technical compe- 
tence. The former could be acquired only by long association with 
Du Pont management and by the acceptance of rationalist and 
pragmatic management principles tied in turn to profitability, the 
ability to adapt to changing experience, and a belief in the tradi- 
tions of the family that proudly counted not only business leaders 
and scientists among its forebears but even had its own martyrs, 
notably Lammot, Sr., and Dr. Alexis du Pont. 

In the years 1902-1921 there was an increasingly large group of 
Du Ponts to draw upon for developing executive talent, since the 
various branches of the family were large and intermarriage fre- 
quent. Able executives married into the family and in this way 
obtained increasingly equal consideration with those bearing the 
Du Pont name. There was also in those years at least some degree 
of homogeneity in the personalities of the Du Pont management. 
Common to all of them was a vocation, a devotion to the company. 
Jung'® describes vocation as an “irrational factor that destines a 
man to emancipate himself from the herd and from its well-worn 
paths. True personality is always a vocation and puts its trust in it 
as in God....He must obey his own law, as if it were a demon 
whispering to him of new and wonderful paths.” 

Another common characteristic of members of the top Du Pont 
committees was a high degree of extravertedness—a keen interest 
in events, people, and things; motivation by outside factors; and 
the tendency to be influenced by environment. But different types 
of extraverts contributed to Du Pont committee deliberations. 
Thus the “extraverted intuitive’ type was perhaps best personified 
by Coleman du Pont. As Jung said of this type: 

He dislikes anything that is safe, familiar or well-established. He is no 
respecter of custom, and is often ruthless about other people’s feelings 
or convictions when he is on the scent of something new; everything is 
sacrificed to the future....He often looks like a ruthless adventurer, 
but he has, in fact, his own morality based on his loyalty to his intuitive 

*In the following I have drawn on and quoted from the studies of C. G. Jung, 
“The Development of Personality,” in Collected Works, vol. XVII (Washington, D.C., 
1954), especially pp. 175-176; and Psychologische Typen (Zurich, 1950), pp. 451-558. 
While there are of course no pure types in real life, Jung's analysis has been helpful 


for describing some of the psychological characteristics of business leaders at 
Du Pont, 1902-1921). 
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view. For him not to “take a chance” is simply cowardly or weak,... 
yet it is almost impossible for him to carry a thing beyond the point 
where success is established. 


Among other Du Pont executives the “thinking extravert’’ 
dominated, as for example in Pierre S. du Pont: “He undertakes 
most important actions on the basis of motives intellectually or 
rationally conceived. He orients himself on hand of objective facts 
[that is, he has a factual approach] or generally valid ideas. This 
set of principles and facts serves as yardstick for most actions.” 

Thus the Du Ponts and their associates from High Explosives 
made great and original contributions to the advancement of sys- 
tematic management in the first twenty years of this century. Their 
thinking and plans were based on a combination of genera! princi- 
ples aid lessons drawn from experience. The execution of their 
worx was undertaken by carefully selected men who reached power- 
ful positions at a young age, who had the incentives of family 
tradition and highly tempting individual rewards, who had mas- 
tered some of the art of successful group work, who retained much 
that was good in the old-line entrepreneur method of operation, 
who were guided by a mission, and who passed on their fortunes, 
their ideas, and their young men to build the biggest industrial 
empire of the first quarter of this century. 
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Robert Dubin 


Power and 


Union-Management Relations 


Power relations are viewed as being systematic and as involving con- 
tests over who performs what functions, when, and how. Power relations 
are crucial in situations of functional interdependence. As illustrated 
in the analysis of union-management relations, power struggles do not 
typically result in social havoc. They are institutionalized social rela- 
tions and are therefore orderly, even though full of conflict. 

Robert Dubin is head of the Department of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


CENTRAL to any analysis of union-management relations is the 
concept of social power. It is, therefore, pertinent to start this 
analysis with a definition and discussion of power. Bargaining 
power is a much-used and abused term in the study of union-man- 
agement relations. The term is typically associated with the use of 
force or the exercise of authority. In this study we shall examine 
power as it relates to the performance of functions in a social re- 
lationship. As a consequence of this view of power we can under- 
stand how conflict can become institutionalized in a society. 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
September 1956. 
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POWER DEFINED 


We mean by function that an act has observable consequences 
in its environment. As the late Professor Louis Wirth was fond of 
observing, “If there is a difference, it makes a difference,” a state- 
ment which puts very succinctly the meaning of function.? When 
an act has observable consequences in the environment we Can say 
it is functional in that environment. 

Power may be defined as the importance that consequences of 
actions have in a social relationship. If the consequences of an act 
are highly important for everyone involved in the act, then the 
actor is powerful. 

Power relations result from the execution of functions that are 
necessary to a social relationship. Power relations bind the actors 
in a social relationship into a system of functional interdepend- 
ence.* The action counterpart of functional interdependence is the 
power relationship between people or groups caught up in some 
system of interdependence. Typically, power relations involve con- 
tests over the performance of functions. It is for this reason that 
conflict is a characteristic feature of power relations.* 

It should be pointed out, particularly for the analysis of collec- 
tive bargaining, that power relations do not depend upon consensus 
between the groups interacting. It is the recognition of interde- 
pendence, rather than agreement on its nature, that constitutes the 
bond establishing the mutual dependence. From this standpoint 
collective bargaining in modern American industry is a necessary 
rather than a voluntary relationship.’ A particular union and 
management can deal only with each other in the industrial estab- 
lishment over which they jointly exercise control. In this enforced 
relationship the control of the functions establishing interdepend- 
ence is precisely the subject matter of the power contest. Who shall 
perform what functions and in what manner become the central 

*R. K. Merton, “Manifest and Latent Functions,” in his Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, IIl., 1949). 

‘Emile Durkheim, On the Division of Labor in Society, trans. by George Simp 
son (New York, 1933). 

“Herbert Blumer, “Social Structure and Power Conflict,” in A. Kornhauser, R. 
Dubin, and A. Ross, eds., Industrial Conflict (New York, 1954), pp. 232-239. 


*Robert Dubin, Discussion of W. E. Moore, Industrial Sociology: Status and Pros- 
pects, American Sociological Review, 13 (1948), 392. 
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issues of collective bargaining. It is lack of agreement on these 
issues that leads to the power struggles for their settlement. 

A second important consequence of this view of power for union- 
management relations is that power relations become an organized 
and orderly set of integrated functions. As each power contest is 
resolved, the resultant agreement is a form of consensus between 
the parties. Thus lack of consensus leading to conflict is converted 
into specific consensus on given issues by the agreements reached 
through collective bargaining. These agreements specify the dis- 
tribution of power between company and union. The agreements 
have a systematic character. As we shall show below, the consensus 
reached through collective agreements constitutes the basis upon 
which industrial power relations can be said to be institutionalized. 

There are two aspects to the empirical measurement of power. 
Every function in a system of functional interdependence has some 
degree of essentiality to that interdependence. The degree of essen- 
tiality of a function to a system is one measure of the amount of 
power that surrounds the performance of that function. 

A second measure of power is the specificity or diffuseness with 
which the function is executed. If the function may be performed 
by a variety of participants in the relationship, then the amount of 
power attaching to its performance will be relatively low. On the 
other hand, if a function is performed exclusively by a single party 
to the relationship, the power may be correspondingly increased. 

Thus we measure power in terms of the essentiality of the func- 
tion performed and in terms of the exclusiveness with which it is 
performed. 

These twin empirical indices of power have particular per- 
tinence to union-management relations. For example, the determi- 
nation of wages, hours, and working conditions is a central func- 
tion in the whole employment relationship between employer and 
employees. If this function is not fulfilled we do not have an em- 
ployer-employee relationship. Consequently, this is a highly essen- 
tial function, and its performance unilaterally by either the em- 
ployer or the employees, or jointly by union and management, is an 
act of considerable power in their relations. If we look at the exclu- 
sive facet of power, we can see that the unilaterial determination of 
wages, hours, and working conditions is an act of greater power 
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than a bilateral determination. When through government regula- 
tion we have a third force entering into the determination of as- 
pects of the employment contract, the power explicit in the execu- 
tion of this function is thereby more diffuse. No single group has 
as much power regarding wages, hours, and working conditions as 
would be true in a bilateral or unilateral determination of them. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AS SYSTEMS 


Collective bargaining systematizes union-management relations. 
The nature of this system can be seen in the union contract. The 
union contract provides the framework establishing orderly rela- 
tions between union and management. The union contract is a 
constitution specifying rights, duties, obligations, and privileges 
accorded the parties to the contract. The collective agreement, as a 
constitution, is an orderly, integrated, and systematic statement of 
the mutual expectations of all parties to the agreement. 

The boundaries of the system established through collective bar- 
gaining can be seen by examining areas of behavior excluded from 
the scope of the contract. Management still has within its unilateral 
jurisdiction a whole range of business decisions having to do with 
pricing, production, purchasing, product determination, plant 
location, determining level of output, and staffing managerial 
ranks. The union, on its side, has decisions over internal structure, 
union-government procedures, relations with other unions or 
federations, programs of membership education or welfare (includ- 
ing medical services, recreation, and counseling services), and po- 
litical activity. At the same time, certain aspects of the collective 
agreement must fulfill the legal requirements established through 
governmental action. These include safety standards, restrictions 
on the employment of women and children, features of the health- 
and-welfare programs (relating to the taxing system and the system 
of public assistance and unemployment compensation), acknowl- 
edgment of minimum wages, as well as the legal rules governing 
collective bargaining itself. 

We can then see that the system of group relations established 
through collective bargaining has an internal consistency and 
structure. It also has a clearly defined, but often shifting, set of 
boundaries distinguishing this system of group relations from 
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other systems of interaction to which the parties in collective bar- 
gaining are also a party. 


INSTITUTIONALIZING POWER RELATIONS 


Institutionalization can be viewed as systematic social relations. 
The establishment of an orderly set of satisfactory relations is an 
important means of preventing power conflict from wreaking social 
havoc. When we can delineate the features of standardized be- 
havior patterns that are characteristic of collective baragining, we 
shall have established the institutionalized features of union-man- 
agement relations. 

There appear to be six basic features of institutionalized collec- 
tive bargaining. These are: (a) the evolutionary character of the 
disputes over ends; (b) the transformation of disputes over ends 
into disputes over means; (c) the standardization of principal forms 
of overt conflict; (d) the routinization of continuing relations; (e) 
the growing self-consciousness about latent functions in industrial 
power relations; and (f) the self-conscious development of ideol- 
ogies of public self-justification. We shall consider in order each of 
these features. 


Evolution of Disputes over Ends 

A historical examination of the evolution of collective-bargain- 
ing issues from epoch to epoch reveals a developmental process in 
two senses. First, the bargaining demands and claims of a given 
period represent a logical outgrowth of the demands and claims 
that were dealt with in prior periods. Second, a forward planning 
of demands looking toward their successful accomplishment at 
some point in the future is instituted once the primary demands 
are resolved. 

It is characteristic that the goals of the parties to collective bar- 
gaining are not achieved uniformly throughout the entire econ- 
omy. At given points in history particular unions or particular 
industries are the leaders in collective-bargaining developments. 
Leadership in introducing demands for American labor rested 
largely with certain craft unions through the period up to the 
1930s. For example, the printing trades, the clothing trades, and to 
some extent the building trades had unions which made consider- 
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able advances in the settled issues of collective bargaining.* In 
more recent periods the initiative has shifted to the industrial 
unions and the industries they cover, including steel, automobiles, 
and the vast jurisdiction covered by the teamsters’ union. 

One of the obvious consequences of this uneven development 
is that somewhere in the economy there is always either a union 
pressing for new gains or one that has already won gains beyond 
those achieved by the bulk of the labor movement at the time. 
These landmark ends become in turn goals for other unions that 
have not been as successful. 

At the same time individual managements, fearful of making 
concessions on new issues to unions, learn through the experience 
of other managements which have made the concessions that the 
predicted dire consequences are not always fulfilled. There is, 
accordingly, a preparation by resistant managements for future 
changes in the number and character of the concessions they will 
grant as they study the experience of managements already grant- 
ing the concessions. 

The evolution of the disputes over the ends of collective bargain- 
ing can be seen in still another framework. As each issue is accepted 
as a proper subject for collective bargaining, new areas of enter- 
prise open up for the union to pursue additional goals. Solomon 
Barkin, for example, has pointed out that there has been a general 
evolution from a concern with a right in a job to a concern with 
a right to a job.” This distinction suggests that once unions have 
won some protection for a worker on his particular job in his par- 
ticular company (a protection guaranteed by seniority provisions 
and a grievance procedure), the broader issue of whether an indi- 
vidual has a right to continuing employment anywhere in the 
economy becomes a logical next step. Thus the guaranteed annual 
wage and the supplementation of unemployment compensation 
through additional company-supported payments, or through 
generous severance arrangements, represents a logical evolution of 
union concern. 

*S. H. Slichter, Union Policies and Industrial Management (Washington, D.C., 
1941). 


"Solomon Barkin, “Labor Unions and Workers’ Rights in Jobs,” in Kornhauser, 
Dubin, and Ross, op. cit., pp. 121-131. 
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A second major feature of the evolution of issues incorporated in 
collective bargaining is forward planning looking toward future 
gains. The automobile workers succeeded in securing from the 
automobile industry a scheme of company-supported payments 
supplementing unemployment compensation. Walter Reuther 
pointed to this not as a victory for the guaranteed annual wage 
but as a step in that direction.* This kind of forward planning can, 
in general, be observed in those demands which continually reap- 
pear but which are not resolved in current union-company nego- 
tiations. 

Many union plans for broadening collective bargaining never 
succeed. These plans represent trial balloons which either fail to 
gain adequate support from memberships or which are vigorously 
and successfully resisted by companies. Similarly many company 
plans looking toward restricting the scope of collective bargaining 
to a narrower range of issues than those presently included also 
prove futile. 

We have suggested that there is an evolution of the ends sought 
by union and management in collective bargaining. This evolution 
is revealed in the first instance in the developmental character of 
new demands growing out of gains already achieved. Each estab- 
lished goal of bargaining becomes embedded in the collective con- 
sciousness of union and management bargainers. The really new 
advance gradually diffuses through the economy as more and more 
contracts include these new ends in their provisions. The evolution 
of the ends of collective bargaining is also evident in the forward 
planning from established gains to future possibilities. Here the 
outcome is less certain. Nevertheless, the base from which the fu- 
ture projections are made is clearly established in the existing pat- 
tern of collective agreements. 

It has been asserted that institutionalization is the standardiza- 
tion of behavior. There seems to be clear evidence from American 
collective bargaining that behavior of the bargainers becomes 
standardized with respect to the ends for which they bargain. It is 
in this context that we can understand, for example, the hypothesis 
of ‘“‘key bargains’ and “pattern-setting union-management rela- 


’Public statements at the time of the 1955 contract settlements in the automobile 
industry. 
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tions.”"® The “key bargain” is the innovating one. It is crucial in 
the structure of union-management relations as the point at which 
significant modifications of the issues of bargaining are hammered 
out and established. 


Disputes over Ends into Disputes over Means 

The second aspect of the institutionalization of collective power 
relations is the shift away from disputes over ends toward disputes 
over means for achieving approved ends. Here we are concerned 
with procedural disputes and disagreements centering on structural 
aspects of the union-managment relationship. 

The essence of disputes over means is twofold. There is first the 
established base from which the bargaining proceeds. Both parties 
are agreed on a given goal or objective. There is an initial mutual 
commitment to the goal of the bargain. This mutual commitment 
obviously solves half the problem of reaching a bargain, since the 
end is already accepted. The second feature of disputes over means 
is the wide range of procedural or structural solutions that typically 
exist for resolving the conflict. Disputes over ends tend to be polar- 
ized, often into mutually incompatible alternatives. Disputes over 
means have alternate solutions lying much closer together, some- 
times with only narrow differences to be distinguished among 
them. 

Some illustrations of disputes over means will make their char- 
acter clear. The first is a typical example of a procedural dispute 
over means. A union and a management may agree upon some 
objective measure to establish output standards. Having agreed 
to this, they find that their subsequent disputes center entirely 
upon the techniques for establishing the objective measure of 
output. The company may urge time study; the union may counter 
with a demand for joint time study with union representatives 
actually participating in the study of jobs. The union may make a 
more modest demand to have all time-study results submitted for 
consideration to the departmental union representative for his 
acceptance before becoming official. The union may simply agree to 

*F. H. Harbison, R. K. Burns, and R. Dubin, “Towards a Theory of Labor- 
Management Relations,” in R. A. Lester and J. Shister, eds., Insights into Labor 


Issues (New York, 1948). See also F. H. Harbison and R. Dubin, Patterns of Union- 
Management Relations (Chicago, 1947). 
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accept time study with recourse to the grievance procedure when 
individual output standards are disputed. These alternatives are 
grouped within a relatively narrow range. 

A second example deals with a typical dispute over means center- 
ing upon the structural aspects of union-management relations. An 
agreement in principle may be reached to establish a health-and- 
welfare program. It then becomes exceedingly important for both 
sides to determine how to distribute control over the welfare pro- 
gram, its policies, and its finances. The function of controlling the 
welfare program may be an important source of power in the 
union-management relationship. The fight to settle such an issue 
may be long and bitter and may even entail a strike. 

In actual bargaining, the road to final agreement may be rela- 
tively smooth on disputes over procedural means. These are the 
typical issues that get settled on a “You take one, I'll take one” 
basis. These issues are the pawns in the bargaining chess game, 
early removed from the game as each side bargains off its minor 
pieces for like concessions from the other side. The road to final 
agreement on disputes over structural features of the relationship, 
however, may be difficult and strewn with violent conflict. These 
disputes involve the power positions of parties to the bargain. Con- 
cessions are made only under pressure. Considerable conflict can 
therefore exist in disputes over means where power aspects of the 
union-management relationship are involved. 


Standardizing Forms of Conflict 


A third basic feature of institutionalized industrial power rela- 
tions is the standardization of the forms of conflict. This can be 
observed in several areas of collective bargaining. 

In the most overt form of conflict, the strike, there is a clearly 
established pattern in American collective bargaining. The strike 
threat enters as an important part of bargaining strategy. If any 
progress is being made in bargaining as the strike deadline ap- 
proaches, considerable pressures develop both within and outside 
the union to set a new strike deadline. If it becomes apparent that 
a strike is almost inevitable, very systematic preparations are made 
to carry out the strike. In some industries where advance prepara- 
tion of the plant is necessary, the union cooperates actively with 
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management. Thus in the steel industry the banking of furnaces 
has become a ritualistic part of the strike preparation. 

The actual cessation of work takes on a ceremonial aspect. 
Pickets are posted, of course. But increasingly their presence is to 
advertise the existence of the strike rather than to constitute a 
physical barrier to strikebreakers. Violence on picket lines has 
become very infrequent and is likely to continue to be notable by 
its absence. 

In the fundamental process of collective bargaining the strike 
has become increasingly a ceremonial social crisis that signalizes 
the need for active government intervention in the labor dispute. 
Particularly since World War II the existence of a strike has be- 
come the public stimulus for government intervention looking 
toward settlement. 

We can conclude that the strike as a mode of indusirial conflict 
has become highly ritualistic in large segments of American indus- 
try. Even the so-called “wildcat” strike, which, by definition, occurs 
from a welling up of worker discontent, has come to be a union 
instrument for forcing management attention to local-plant prob- 
lems.’° The wildcat, or unauthorized, strike is viewed by union 
officials, with a considerable amount of concurrence by manage- 
ment, as a primitive form of democratic revolt by the workers. This 
image of the wildcat strike makes it an effective weapon to drama- 
tize a crisis requiring immediate attention at the collective-bar- 
gaining table. The unauthorized strike as a mode of industrial con- 
flict calls attention to local-plant issues requiring attention by local- 
plant management. In this sense the unauthorized strike parallels 
the large-scale strike as a mode for calling attention to unresolved 
conflict. The large-scale strike is the signal for government inter- 
vention; the unauthorized strike is the signal for local-management 
attention to issues in conflict. 

The widespread use of the grievance procedure illustrates an- 
other area in which a mode of industrial conflict has become stand- 
ardized. The grievance procedure is a quasi-judicial system for 
handling disputes under the contract. It has become widely ac- 
cepted in American collective bargaining and has proved exceed- 

*]. F. Scott and G. C. Homans, Reflections on the Wildcat Strikes, American 
Sociological Review, 12 (1947), 278-287. 
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ingly effective in institutionalizing the handling of relatively minor 
and special problems under the collective agreement." 

In a number of industries the grievance procedure culminates in 
an appeal to an impartial umpire or arbitrator whose function is to 
act as a court of final appeal. Where such office is not incorporated 
in the collective agreement there may be resort to an ad hoc umpire 
or arbitrator to handle grievances on which the management de- 
cision is unacceptable to the union. The very existence of the office 
of umpire illustrates how a permanent social structure has been 
built up around the grievance procedure. It is not within the 
scope of this paper to examine the grievance procedure in detail. It 
is, however, clear that the widespread use of this procedure is an 
important aspect in the institutionalization of the modes of indus- 
trial conflict. 

Finally, at still another level there is a characteristic institution- 
alization of conflict. In the nonofficial relations between company 
and union officers there is strong evidence that a great deal of 
minor conflict is handled through private deals between the of- 
ficers.‘* The unofficial settlement of disputes is typically made 
within the broad framework of the collective agreement. The basis 
of agreement reached in unofficial collective bargaining, however, 
shifts from standardized principles of the union contract to private 
and personal higgling involving the mutual exchange of minor 
favors. Once the collective agreement is accepted, company and 
union officers at all levels are expected to conform to the standards 
of interaction established under the contract. But issues still arise 
for which the contract does not provide means for settlement and 
which lead to nonofficial bargaining in which the individual ex- 
change of favors becomes the medium of exchange. Thus even 
issues requiring solutions outside the union agreement are settled 
in systematic ways through private bargaining. 

In this brief survey of the forms of industrial conflict we have 

“Robert Dubin, “The Grievance Process: A Study of Union-Management Rela- 
tions” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1947); B. Karsh, 
“The Grievance Process in Union-Management Relations” (unpublished master’s 
thesis, University of Chicago, 1950); Van D. Kennedy, “Grievance Negotiation,” in 
Kornhauser, Dubin, and Ross, op. cit., pp. 280-291. 


“Melville Dalton, Unofficial Union-Management Relations, American Sociological 
Review, 15 (1950), 611-619. 
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suggested that routinization of conflict methods is evident in Amer- 
ican industrial relations. At four levels—authorized strikes, wildcat 
strikes, grievance settlement, and nonofficial bargaining in the 
plant—established patterns of conflict action seem to exist. It seems 
fair to conclude that the modes of industrial conflict have been in- 
stitutionalized. 


Routinization of Continuing Relations 


The routinization of continuing relations is best revealed in the 
distribution of time spent in the collective relations between union 
and management. It is estimated that between 75 and 90 per cent of 
the total investment of time of union and management officials 
who are involved in union-management relations is devoted to the 
continuous relations between them. The routinization of continu- 
ing relations between management and union is signalized in part 
by the professionalization of official positions in the bargaining 
relationship. Management has developed industrial relations de- 
partments, and unions have developed characteristic offices for deal- 
ing with management at all levels. 1° 

In addition to the specialization of personnel on both sides there 
has grown up the general acceptance of what is often designated as 
a system of industrial jurisprudence.’* Much of the substance of 
continuing relations is centered on the maintenance of balance be- 
tween previous decisions arrived at through bargaining or through 
grievance-settlement procedures and current decisions made in 
existing disputes. The common law of plant relations is a reality. 
It provides a sociological framework of norms, standards, and pro- 
cedures into which most future developments can be fitted. 


Latent Functions in Industrial Power Relations 


Unions have become important as organized social groups in 
areas other than collective bargaining. Management has always 
been important in the economic and political systems of this coun- 


*See any standard text dealing with collective bargaining, such as Neil W. Cham- 
berlain, Collective Bargaining (New York, 1951). On the union side an excellent 
treatment will be found in J. B. S. Hardman and M. F. Neufeld, The House of Labor 
(New York, 1951). 

“Ordway Tead, Perspective on Democratic Industrial Government, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 224 (Nov. 1942), 46-53. 
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try independently of its collective relations with unions. It is 
beyond the scope of this paper to make an extended analysis of 
union and management latent functions in power relations.’* At 
best, we can illustrate the growing consciousness of the parties to 
collective relations in industry about such functions. 

On the union side, one of the most significant latent power func- 
tions is that of providing, through collective bargaining, a mecha- 
nism for collective social mobility,'*® that is, of using collective bar- 
gaining to enhance the standing of a union membership relative to 
other organized and unorganized groups in the labor market. In 
their policies individual unions have become increasingly self- 
conscious of their role in providing collective social mobility. To a 
considerable extent the old-fashioned union demand for “more, 
more, more,” has been modified into a demand for more than the 
steelworkers, or more than the automobile workers, or more than 
the teamsters, or more than the coal miners. The invidious com- 
parisons made by union officers and union members between their 
standing and the standing of other groups in the labor market is 
substantial evidence of the growing importance of unions as a 
mechanism for collective social mobility. Increasingly the economic 
demands of individual unions are cast in comparative terms. While 
it is true that the cost-of-living index is a standard base of compari- 
son of economic status through time, the more cogent argument 
for advance by a single union is that some other union has secured 
for its membership a substantial economic advancement. 

On the management side of the bargaining table, one illustration 
of the growing importance of the latent function of collective bar- 
gaining is perhaps outstanding. Management has become increas- 
ingly aware of the shift in its own functions in the management 
enterprise. Collective bargaining has been an important factor in 
this shift. 

Management has a reawakened awareness of the growing limita- 
tions in its discretion to manage.'? The power contests between 

*Cf. Merton, op. cit., for a classic analysis of latent functions. 


Treated in detail in Robert Dubin, Industrial and Human Relations (New York, 
in press), especially chs. x and xxvi. 

“A recent example is found in National Association of Manufacturers, Employee 
Relations Department, Information Bulletin #24 (May 1955). An earlier treatment 
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management and unions have always centered upon who controls 
the activities of policy making in the employment contract and re- 
lated areas. The “related areas’’ have taken on importance as bi- 
lateral determination of the employment contract has become 
largely institutionalized in the economy. The current concern for 
control of related areas is no doubt fostered by the rapid techno- 
logical advances being made through automation. Where does 
management stand in its ability to control the amount and rate of 
technological change? To what extent and on what issues will tech- 
nological change become a matter for bilateral consideration and 
sharing of decision with unions? The National Association of 
Manufacturers is fostering a vigorous effort to convince manage- 
ment that it must stop making further concessions to unions in 
sharing decisions in related areas and must even attempt to re- 
capture unilateral control in those areas where the union has 
already won the right to codetermination. 

There is no logical or functional boundary line between the 
traditional areas of collective bargaining (wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions) and related areas like technological change and 
health-and-welfare services. The extent to which unions gain a 
voice in the related areas will be determined in the power struggle 
with management. It is now clear that management is being alerted 
by its own spokesmen to the indirect consequences of collective bar- 
gaining as they affect the full range of management functions. 

A very significant point about the growing awareness of the 
latent functions of collective bargaining for both parties is that 
once power relations have become institutionalized for the stand- 
ard areas of conflict the parties develop a growing awareness of the 
unanticipated consequences of their relationships. This is clearly 
happening in the collective-bargaining arena. We can suggest that 
the major arena for power relations is relatively well stabilized for 
both parties. They are now very much concerned with the issue 
of where the boundaries lie which establish the limits of their 
relations. 

The problems of the shifting boundaries of collective bargaining 
are, of course, directly related to the evolution of disputes over the 


1946), with a more analytical treatment to be found in Neil W. Chamberlain, The 
Union Challenge to Management Control (New York, 1948). 
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ends of union-management power relations. We are now suggest- 
ing, in amplifying the first section of this part of the paper, that the 
evolution of the ends or goals of collective power relations in in- 
dustry is in the direction of making explicit the latent functions of 
union-management relations. Once these latent functions become 
explicit, the power struggle will shift to the determination of their 


control. 


Ideologies of Public Self-Justification 

The analysis of the self-images of unions and management is the 
last aspect of institutionalized power relations that we shall exam- 
ine. The moral self-images and self-justifications of any organized 
group constitute critically important data for functional analysis. 
One of our major premises is that the analysis of social functions 
can be clarified rapidly by examining the kinds of functions that 
are the subject matter of moral self-images. In particular, we would 
assert that those functions most requiring public justification 
are the content matter of moral self-images.'* 

It is, of course, possible to characterize organized management 
and organized labor as special-interest groups in our society. It is 
possible to point to the private and selfish character of some of their 
collective goals. But more important from our standpoint is the 
fact that every organized group seeks to orient itself significantly 
toward the larger society within which it operates. Each group fits 
its collective action to the range of acceptable behavior of the 
society. Each group, furthermore, develops a program and a moral 
justification for its purposes and goals. In examining the self- 
defined moral positions of management and labor, we can find still 
another point of leverage for an analysis of the functions over 
whose control the power struggle in union-management relations is 
constituted. 

The moral justification of the goals and policies of management 
in relation to industrial relations takes two courses. The first is the 
broad contention that the stability of our society is dependent upon 
management's stout defense of the principles of free enterprise in 
the collective-bargaining relationship. The second course is the 


“The remainder of this section of the paper is taken from a part of Kornhauser, 
Dubin, and Ross, op. cit., pp. 18-22, written by the author. 
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assertion that supervisory and managerial techniques are designed 
to maximize the status of the individual worker, providing him 
with psychological as well as material security. Thus individual 
integrity and social stability are the twin moral pillars of manage- 
ment’s position respecting collective bargaining. 

American industrial management necessarily identifies itself as 
both the product and the protector of the free enterprise system. 
Many management pronouncements identify the basic welfare of 
our society with the strengthening of the free enterprise system. 
Bendix has clearly indicated how the manager's own view of his 
moral position has shifted from emphasis on individual opportu- 
nity and responsibility to one of social responsibility and industrial 
statesmanship. Bendix relates this shifting perspective to the 
bureaucratization of business organizations and to the complex 
interdependence they have with an industrial society.’ 

At the same time there has been an elaboration of countless 
supervisory and managerial techniques designed to provide for 
the material and psychological security of the employees of indus- 
try.2° The moral position underlying these practices is the man 
agerial concern for individual integrity. This concern is variously 
labeled “the new personnel philosophy,” “the human-relsati:ons 
approach,” or “scientific management,” in terms much broacer 
than Taylor implied in that phrase. 

It is notable that this attitude represents a fundamental trans- 
formation of the Puritan ideology, in which the individual is 
viewed as duty bound to give to his job and to his employer the 
full measure of his efforts and diligence. Now the burden of duty is 
seen as falling upon the employer to provide the kind of environ- 
ment in which the employee is able to reach the fullest self-realiza- 
tion and, thereby, the highest level of performance in the interests 
of the enterprise. The moral imperative has shifted from the 
shoulders of the worker to the hands of management. 

On the union side there are also two moral positions that repre- 


“Reinhard Bendix, “Bureaucratization in Industry,” in Kornhauser, Dubin, and 
Ross, op. cit., pp. 164-175. 

“Charles A. Meyers, “Basic Employment Relations,” and Mason Haire, “Group 
Dynamics in the Industrial Situation,” in Kornhauser, Dubin, and Ross, op. cit., 
pp. 319-329, 373-385. 
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sent self-justification of union objectives. The one of largest scope 
is the contention that trade unions are instruments of social 
justice. The second moral justification is that the union protects 
the individual worker in his immediate work environment from 
exploitation and degradation. These self-justifications are inter- 
related, serving to give moral sanction to union policies at different 
levels of action. 

As the social balance wheel to managerial power, unions are 
viewed by their officials and members as the most effective curb 
upon the societal dominance of management. The unions see them- 
selves as the only effective force in the society capable of checking 
the growing social power of a managerial class. Government may 
respond to the direct or indirect blandishments of the managerial 
elite to serve its private or special interests. The industrial and 
commercial middle class is relatively unorganized and impotent as 
a social force. The farmers are organized largely in the pursuit of 
very narrow interests. Only labor unions are locked in direct 
battle with the managerial class and have the social power to check- 
mate or at least to balance the power of organized capital. Or- 
ganized labor is fighting the battle for social justice at the only 
effective point in the social system, in the industrial arena itself. 
So goes the general tenor of one moral self-image of the union 
movement. 

At the plant level and at the level of the individual worker- 
member, the union sees itself as the champion of the individual 
enmeshed in a bureaucratic structure over which he can exercise 
no control. But for the collective power of the union, the employer 
would have almost unrestricted opportunity to exploit his work 
force. Through all the instruments of collective bargaining the 
union seeks to minimize the exploitation of the individual worker 
at one of the most sensitive points of his contact with the social 
order, his job and means of livelihood. 

In some of the classic interpretations of the American labor 
movement,”! it was concluded that only radical unions perceived 
themselves as instruments of social justice, since they had an artic- 
ulated program for social change. The labor union rooted in Amer- 
ican industrialism was seen as amoral and materialistic, as job 


™Selig Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Movement (New York, 1949). 
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conscious and as striving toward the simple goal of “more, more, 
more.’ What was not so readily perceived was that, in order to 
achieve job control and gain more, organized labor had to enter 
into direct power contests with industrial management. 

The conflict also required that each party seek the approbation 
of legitimacy for its goals from the larger society. In short, each 
side had to provide moral justifications for its immediate goals 
and tactics in order to secure, if not approval, at least the neutrality 
of public opinion and of the governmental instruments of social 
control. Thus, as one consequence of the restructuring of social 
power through collective bargaining, each side found it necessary 
to erect moral shoring for its goals and policies. 

How do the self-justifications of management and organized 
labor match up? Particularly, how do they relate to the issue of 
industrial conflict? Both groups look forward to the satisfaction 
of their goals within the structure of a free enterprise system. While 
management insists that the system has reached its mature and 
effective form, unions contend that further development still lies 
ahead. Management wants to consolidate the system and urges its 
course on the grounds that social stability will bring tranquillity 
and permanent order to the social system. The union movement 
wants additional steps as the fulfillment of social justice for work- 
ingmen and, therefore, seeks to shift the centers of social power 
in the direction of organized labor. 

At the plant level, management finds at its disposal a wide range 
of managerial techniques for adjusting people to jobs, or jobs to 
people, in the interests, at least in part, of preserving the indi- 
vidual’s psychological and material integrity. The union justifies 
much of its plant-level activities as being motivated by the same 
values. Here the difference between labor and management turns 
on means, in relation to the moral self-images that each has. 

We have given a more extended treatment to the moral self- 
justifications of unions and management than to the other aspects 
of the institutionalization of industrial power relations. The reason 
is simple. These self-images are diagnostic, first, of the functions 
over whose control authority is uncertain and therefore requires 
legitimation. Attempts by the parties to collective bargaining to 
renew or establish the legitimacy of their functional roles in the 
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society reveal the functions that are uncertainly established. Se- 
cond, the analysis of self-images neatly summarizes the main 
features of the other five aspects of institutionalized power rela- 
tions. Finally, these self-images have a strong moral component 
making for ideological conviction and commitment. The self- 
images structure the moral values of groups and give to them their 
main drift in the social system. 

In summary, we can now suggest that the institutionalization of 
power relations does not change their character. The social expres- 
sion of power can be routinized; power relations can become 
systematic in character; yet the nature of the social relationship 
does not change. Once this simple yet fundamental notion is firmly 
established, we shall be able to analyze industrial relations in real- 
istic terms. 


CHANGE AND STABILITY 


Students of union-management relations have tended to tailor 
their analytical frameworks to the developments of the current 
industrial scene. During the late '30s and early 40s, when trade 
unionism was making rapid strides, the analysts were concerned 
with problems of change. The industrial scene was undergoing 
marked transformation. Unions were growing in size very rapidly, 
with positive government support. The major industrial firms 
established collective relations with their employees, often after 
long years of bitter and repressive hostility to unionism. Also, the 
content of collective agreements included an ever-increasing num- 
ber of issues. The challenge for the analyst was to determine what 
forces and factors were causes for the rapid changes. A secondary 
problem was to determine the probable directions in which future 
changes would occur. The classic study of change is the collection 
of case studies edited by Harry A. Millis.?? 

In the more recent period analysts of union-management rela- 
tions have turned their attention to the phenomenon of stability 
in these relations. It is notable that the National Planning Asso- 
ciation studies were unsuccessful in producing generalizations 
relevant to stability.** The cause is not hard to find. The analysts 


*Harry A. Millis, ed., How Collective Bargaining Works (New York, 1945). 
"Clinton S. Golden and Virginia D. Parker, Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining (New York, 1955). 
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were still working primarily with an analytical framework designed 
to make sense out of change. In large measure they saw stability 
as the opposite of change. Those factors leading to change were, 
therefore, seen as the opposite of those factors leading to stability. 
For example, in the concluding analysis of these studies, lists were 
drawn up in which paired opposites were listed in two columns, one 
headed ‘‘causes of industrial strife” and the other headed ‘causes 
of industrial peace.” 

One of the most obvious implications of carrying an analytical 
framework for studying change over into the analysis of stability 
was that these two polar types of union-management relations were 
seen as points on a continuum. There was the inevitable tempta- 
tion to conclude that every union-management relationship was 
ultimately moving toward stability and that it had not yet reached 
this state of affairs only because of its immaturity.** There was an 
additional implicit assumption that in moving toward stability the 
union-management relationship was in the process of transforma- 
tion from a power relation to some other kind of social relation.**® 

It is our general contention that both a rapidly changing union- 
management relationship and one that is stable are still power 
relations. We have tried above to set forth in some detail the 
general point that stable union-management relations are so be- 
cause the power interaction has become institutionalized. There is 
no modification of power into some other form of interaction. 
When power does become institutionalized, however, the social 
structure in which it is expressed and the social relationships 
through which it is expressed become stabilized. 

We now recast the problem of stability versus change in the fol- 
lowing terms. The social relationship that is changing rapidly is 
one that is characterized by a minimum of institutional impera- 
tives. The relationship is in a state of flux precisely because it lacks 
standardized and repeatable features. When the relationship be- 
comes stable, it can be said to be institutionalized without changing 
its forms or modes of interaction. It thus turns out that stability 
and change in union-management relationships are, indeed, part 
of a continuum. The continuum, however, is that of degree of in- 
stitutionalization. On a scale of institutionalization we have at the 


*See various of the individual case studies in ibid. 
=W. F. Whyte, Pattern for Industrial Peace (New York, 1951). 
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low end highly unstable or changing union-management relation- 
ships and at the high end stable or relatively slow-changing re- 
lationships. 


CONFLICT AND COOPERATION 


The problem of conflict and cooperation in union-management 
relations has had a parallel history to the problem of change and 
stability. There has been genera! belief that conflict is characteristic 
of the period of rapid change and that as a union-management 
relationship matures it tends to take on many more elements of 
cooperation. For some analysts of union-management relations this 
idea has reached almost the level of a law of historical evolution. 
This view suggests that conflict lies at one end of a continuum 
with cooperation at the other.** Individual union-management 
relationships tend to move between these poles in either direction. 
For the economy as a whole it would appear that the trend is from 
the conflict pole toward the cooperation pole. 

In terms of our analysis we would characterize the conflict- 
cooperation problem in the following terms. Institutionalization 
of power relations means that increasing areas of the relationship 
come to be standardized and mutually defined by the parties to 
the relationship. This is the real meaning of cooperation in union- 
management relations. This kind of cooperation may be developed 
to a considerable degree through such measures as joint time studies 
and jointly administered health and welfare programs. At the same 
time that institutionalization is taking place, however, new areas of 
conflict are opening up over the ends of collective bargaining, or 
the means of collective bargaining, or the latent functions of col- 
lective bargaining. From this standpoint it then becomes clear that 
every union-management relationship is always characterized by 
the simultaneous presence of elements of conflict and of coopera- 
tion. Where emphasis is placed upon the institutionalization of the 
relationship, cooperation tends to overbalance the elements of con- 
flict. When new issues are opening up in collective bargaining, the 
elements of conflict predominate. 


*George C. Homans, “Industrial Harmony as a Goal,” in Kornhauser, Dubin, 
and Ross, op. cit., pp. 48-58. 
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PERMANENCE OF POWER RELATIONS 


This is the central thesis of this paper: Union-management rela- 
tions are systems of institutionalized power relations. So long as 
collective bargaining is the central way that unions and manage 
ments order their relations, power will always be the dominant 
social process relating management and unions. 

Power relations are permanent: they involve a contest over the 
performance of functions. In union-management relations the 
functions in question are the policy-making opportunities affecting 
the employer-employee relationship. Unions are clearly pressing 
for an ever-expanding voice in the determination of the employer- 
employee relationship. Furthermore, the relationship itself is 
undergoing a marked transformation, so that the areas of co!lective 
bargaining do not remain stable and clearly defined. Nevertheless, 
significant areas of collective relations do become institutionalized. 
Short of complete destruction of unions or stringent governmental 
regulation of their activities and particularly of the scope of col- 
lective bargaining, union-management relations will continue to 


be power relations. 
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Eileen Skellern 


Some Therapeutic Functions 


of Administrative Disturbance 


As the liberalizing tendencies of modern reforms change the orienta- 
tion of mental hospitals from “custodialism” to “humanitarianism,” 
administrators become involved in new kinds of interdependent re- 
lationships with the treatment staff. This paper examines an episode 
of administrative disturbance which was deliberately tolerated within 
a hospital because of the treatment potential it engendered. Adminis- 
trative collaboration is seen as not merely necessary in providing a 
favorable setting for treatment but as an integral part of the treatment 
itself. 

R. N. Rapoport ts social science research director and Eileen Skellern 
is charge nurse in the Belmont Hospital Social Rehabilitation Unit, 
Sutton, England. 


IN RECENT years psychiatrists and social scientists have col- 
laborated in developing new ideas about how administration 
relates to treatment in mental hospitals.? The basic proposition 


*An early draft of this paper was read at Professor R. Titmuss’ seminar at the 
London School of Economics in October 1955. Thanks are due to him, to Dr. 
Maxwell Jones aad his staff of the Belmont Social Rehabilitation Unit, and to the 
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in this field of social psychiatry is that socioenvironmental factors 
are important in determining and alleviating psychiatric disorders. 
The aim is to harness therapeutic aspects of the social environment 
more efficiently. Pioneer research in the field has brought to light 
many factors in traditional hospital environments that hamper 
psychological treatments, including: 

(1) Differences in language and values between staff and pa- 
tients.® 

(2) The staff's lack of awareness of informal social processes in 
ward life.‘ 

(3) The disturbing effects on patients of hidden disagreements 
among staff members.® 

(4) The personal sources of staff resistance to changing ideas on 
which new treatment methods are based,* and so on. 

On the positive side, there is increasing effort to bring treatment, 
administration, and environment into harmony. The term “‘thera- 
peutic community” has come into vogue to designate institutions 
that seek to bring environmental influences of a beneficial kind 
more rationally into play.” There is little precision and certainty, 
however, about the kinds of things in the social environment that 
reliably produce the desired changes. A great variety of things 
have been so designated,’ but there is little validation or consen 
sus about them. 

The present paper presents a case study illustrating the new 
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concept of the relationships between administration and therapy.® 
The contention is that disturbance and disorganization, from an 
administrative point of view, may serve a useful therapeutic pur- 
pose if properly handled. Thus the generation of inter- and intra- 
personal tensions within the hospital context is not necessarily to be 
avoided, but rather it may contain valuable energies for psycholog- 
ical treatment. 

Patients who are in need of psychiatric treatment tend to be 
disturbed in their social relationships. If the hospital allows them 
to do so, they will clearly demonstrate these disturbances through 
what they say and do in the course of their stay in hospital. The 
old-fashioned mental hospitals with custodially oriented staffs 
sought, for a variety of reasons, to suppress the disruption this 
entailed. As the custodial orientation has been re-examined and a 
more “humanistic” orientation adopted, patients, with the possible 
exception of acutely disturbed psychotics, are encouraged to behave 
more spontaneously, though this may sometimes occur at the ex- 
pense of orderliness and efficiency. The development of recurring 
episodes of disorganization in a hospital with this kind of system 
has been described elsewhere as an inevitable and potentially useful 
consequence of this approach.’® 

Treatment, in this kind of setting, consists in the analysis and 
therapeutic handling of many problems ordinarily classed as ad- 
ministrative—for example, the use and maintenance of buildings 
and property and the work and well-being of the staff and patients. 
In the therapeutic community all things pertaining to the everyday 
needs, both physical and emotional, of the staff and patients are 
viewed from the angle of therapeutic implications as well as from 
the point of view of administrative considerations. The term 
“sociotherapy” is here used to designate the didactic resolution 
of interpersonal tensions in such situations. It is apparent from 
experience that some interpersonal tensions—as in a feud or duel— 
can be resolved without benefit to the individuals concerned. 
Furthermore, interpersonal tensions can be resolved beneficially 
without being sociotherapeutic in the sense intended here. For 
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example, interpersonal tensions between a night nurse and an over- 
anxious patient might be beneficially resolved through the use of 
sedatives. The ingredient of didactic resolution, however, is neces- 
sary to make the experience one that has a particular kind of 
benefit for those concerned. We mean by this the handling of 
problems in the tension situation in such a way as to relate them 
to the participants’ general capacity to sustain harmonious rela- 
tionships. From the sociotherapeutic point of view it can best be 
done when the tensions of interpersonal affairs are both accessible 
for use and are used with didactic skill. The aim of this paper is to 
illustrate this interweaving of administrative and therapeutic in- 
terest with a case analysis. 


THE BELMONT SOCIAL REHABILITATION UNIT 


The Social Rehabilitation Unit comprises about one-quarter of 
Belmont Hospital, a neurosis center near London serving all Eng- 
land under the National Health Service.™! It houses about one 
hundred patients, most of them classed as ‘“‘acting out’’ disorders." 
Its staff is somewhat larger than the usual cadre for a unit this 
size and has some special categories of personnel because of its 
experimental character, but in general formal terms it resembles 
customary psychiatric treatment teams.’* In their functioning, 
however, the members of the staff have developed a set of practices 
based to an unusual degree on utilization of socioenvironmental 
factors in the hospital. 

The treatment ideology of the Belmont unit emphasizes permis- 
siveness toward patients, universal participation by patients and 
staff in all matters concerning the life of the unit, and communal 
group activities. On the on¢ hand, the unit is “therapeutic” in sym- 
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pathetically tolerating certain kinds and degrees of behavior that 
is punished or suppressed on the outside. On the other hand, an 
attempt is made to make life within the hospital more of a minia- 
ture replica of ordinary life than is customary in mental hospitals. 
This is meant to assure that patients will reproduce for analysis 
problems similar to those that have persistently hampered them in 
ordinary life. Improvements in patients’ capacity to adjust to the 
world inside the hospital may thus have a greater relevance for 
adjustment outside. The daily round of activities in the unit in- 
cludes work in factorylike workshops that contribute to the real 
needs of the unit, a fully developed social life (which, like work- 
shops, is intended less as diversionary activity than as a source of 
interpersonal data for treatment), and freedom to use local institu- 
tions in their ordinary way. Patients’ experiences in all these areas 
are discussed in a daily round of group meetings. 

Tensions may develop between individuals in any of these situa- 
tions, and for this reason patients are encouraged to participate in 
the treatment of their fellows rather than to remain detached from 
it. Their knowledge of one another's intimate problems and diffi- 
culties in interpersonal situations may provide crucially important 
materials for therapy. “Feeding back’’ the information to groups 
makes it accessible for analysis. At the same time the group tends 
to provide corrective influence for distorted perceptions. 

As part of the program, the disciplined hierarchical aspect of 
the institutional structure is deliberately blurred and “flattened” — 
for example, by elimination of uniforms, special titles of address, 
and some types of special access (e.g., one doctor has given up his 
office altogether and sees patients at their various activities, such as 
at workshops and so on). This “democratization”’ is meant to en- 
courage patients whose hatred and distrust of authority figures 
cripples their participation in most treatment situations to “come 
into treatment” here. Patients of an antisocial type frequently 
relate to institutional figures in such a manner as to provoke the 
fulfillment of their personal prophecies about the rejecting, puni- 
tive nature of those who support socially entrenched norms. If 
their symptomatic behavior is suppressed or punished—for exam- 
ple, by discharging them from the hospital for drinking or for 
damaging property—they feel justified in their attitudes, and the 
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vicious circle is perpetuated. This situation has made cases of this 
type particularly difficult to treat in conventional clinics, and es- 
pecially in prisons. Where the authority and responsibility for 
discipline is diffused among the patients, it is less easy to localize 
hatred in the staff and thus less easy to fee] justified in provoking 
one’s own discharge or in perpetuating one’s destructive behavior. 

It is obvious, however, that there are many potential grounds for 
discord between persons attempting to carry out a program that 
blurs executive authority channels and tolerates disturbance and 
property damage and those who are charged with the sound admin- 
istration of the hospital. The patients who “act out” by smashing 
property, violating regulations, using abusive language to senior 
personnel, and so on tend to be seen as “bad” by administrators 
using the ordinary standards of their society and as “‘ill” by staff 
using the standards of social psychiatry. The latter see the dis- 
ruptions as symptomatic behavior designed to provoke the response 
that will allow the patient campulsively to repeat his maladaptive 
pattern of relationships. They see the expression of these patterns 
within the hospital as the first step toward their mastery. The 
former might, if not involved in the therapeutic enterprise and 
convinced of its value, see the staff as negligent and perhaps even 
depraved. 

The episode to be described examines a relatively mild situation 
of this sort, but one that presents a great many elements in the re- 
curring process of build-up and resolution of tensions within the 
unit and its dual relationship to administration and therapy. Its 
special setting, a kitchen, is of additional interest from the point of 
view of seeing how particular aspects of hospital life stimulate 
specific kinds of tensions and conflicts. Kitchens, wards, workshops, 
toilets, doctors’ offices, and so on, each tend to stimulate types of 
emotional responses based on patients’ earlier associations with 
situations having these characteristics. The A3 kitchen is the 
counterpart in the unit’s microcosm of home kitchens in ordinary 
life. Kitchens can be seen in terms of their special emotional sig- 
nificance surrounding female love objects—the giving or with- 
holding of food, affection, and so on. For children this involves, 
for example, the problem of how to gain access to the mother 
against the various demands made on her by other people and the 
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scheduling of food preparations. For the adults it involves, for 
example, the necessity to budget and cooperatively regulate the 
use of the facilities for the general benefit of the family as a whole. 
The importance and complexity of these activities for emotional 
development is enormous. Given the population and setting of a 
psychiatric hospital, one finds a marked reactivation of unsatis- 
factorily solved infantile conflicts in these areas. The emotional 
involvements in such a situation tend to be strong, irrational, but 
potentially useful for therapy. 

The A3 kitchen has indeed proved in the unit experience to 
be an extraordinarily frequent locus for acting out and a sensitive 
barometer to the state of organization in the larger social system 
of the unit. One domestic worker summarized her experience with 
this by remarking in exasperation after a patient had smashed a 
window in the A3 kitchen, “Why do they choose the kitchen to do 
this in? They pass all the other windows in the unit and come 
straight here to smash up!” 


THE A3 KITCHEN 


The situation to be described relates to a kitchen adjoining A3, 
the female ward. It is the only kitchen available for use by the unit 
as a whole. Normally, the main meals for patients are taken in the 
cafeteria serving the entire hospital. 

In English general hospitals the kitchen attached to the ward is 
used for a number of purposes. Formally, the rules are made by the 
hospital authorities and compulsorily carried out by the staff. The 
nurses prepare drinks, special foods, and so on for patients on the 
wards. The meals sent by the main hospital kitchen are often 
kept warm and administered from the kitchen. The domestic staff 
usually clean it and use it as their base. Informally, the kitchen has 
many other uses, such as the place for preparing warm drinks for 
doctors, nurses, porters, night staff, and so on. These informal uses 
often infringe on the formal hospital rules, but they are usually 
understood by the staff and do not ordinarily incur official dis- 
pleasure unless carried out too openly or offendingly. Patients are 
normally not allowed in the kitchen unless particular permission 
has been given by staff, although this too varies from ,hospital to 
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hospital and from ward to ward. Many psychiatric hospitals tend to 
be more flexible in their use of ward kitchens. Patients are fre- 
quently employed in domestic chores centered around the kitchen, 
and consequently they tend to make more use of it. Even so, it is 
clear that the kitchen belongs to the staff, who retain the authority 
to make rules and regulate its use. 

In accordance with the treatment ideology of the unit, the de- 
cisions about the use of the kitchen were made in group discussions 
involving both patients and staff on all levels. Unit policy is that 
such decisions may be revised at any time if there are sufficient 
group pressures in this direction. The rules that had been decided 
upon at the time of the events to be described were as follows: 

(1) Staff Use: (a) Preparing meals for any patient remaining in 
bed with the permission of a doctor—this is done by the social 
therapists, who are the unit counterparts of junior nursing staff; 
(b) cleaning the kitchen during the daytime and using the kitchen 
as a headquarters, by the domestic staff, 7:00 a.m.—4:00 P.M.; (c) us- 
ing the kitchen as headquarters for the female night nurse, 9:00 
p.M.—7:00 A.M. 

(2) Patient Use: (a) Teamaking for the evening socials, 7:30 P.m., 
by delegates of the ward sponsoring the social for that evening; (b) 
filling hot-water bottles just prior to going to bed (women patients); 
(c) teamaking at midday following lunch and just prior to going to 
bed (women patients only). 

In an organization like the unit, where the population involved 
is there because of difficulties in social adjustment, to decide on a 
common policy is comparatively easy. To implement it construc- 
tively is more difficult. If the goals of the institution were efficiency 
rather than treatment and if its social structure were organized ac- 
cording to a hierarchical system of power and responsibility, the 
problem would be less complex. In the unit the authority and re- 
sponsibility for such administration is deliberately diffused. In such 
a situation the regulation of life in the kitchen depends more on the 
personal inclination of everyone in the organization than on a clea 
system of rules and sanctions. This tends to detract from adminis 
trative efficiency and stability but to expose psychodynamic prob 
lems for treatment. 


go ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE QUARTERLY 
AN EPISODE OF ADMINISTRATIVE DISTURBANCE 


The episode to be described occurred at a time when many of 
the female patients were turning away from participation in treat- 
ment. Of the twenty-five women in A3 ward at that time, over 
half were showing signs of some kind of social disturbance. A grou 
of them began to gather habitually in the kitchen to knit, gossip, 
and prepare food during the time they should have been at other 
activities. Each had her individual reasons for adhering to this 
group, but together they formed a tight-knit clique. The core 
group who monopolized the kitchen were: 

Kathy—a very plump, unmarried girl who was showing signs 
of anxiety about facing life outside the hospital after having re- 
ceived a year’s treatment. She was fussy and obsessional about feed- 
ing herself and had always had difficulty about using the communal 
patients’ cafeteria. For months before this she had been dieting, 
but just at this time she became increasingly preoccupied with 
food. She used the A3 kitchen as a place where she could prepare 
things her own way. As her doctor pressed her to arrange her dis- 
charge, she felt apprehensive and angry, and she turned to the other 
women for comfort. This, on the other hand, led to complications 
for her. She wished to experience normal sexual relationships, but 
her satisfactions in relating to the women’s group made her fear 
possible homosexual involvements, and she became depressed. 

a married woman of thirty-two, who was expecting a 


Peggy 
baby. She had had miscarriages in the past and now showed mixed 
feelings at the approach of another baby. Though she expressed 
positive attitudes toward having the baby, she also showed a good 
deal of hostility toward her husband (who had been admitted as a 
temporary patient because it was felt that his personality entered 
into their problems) and to her male doctor and other male pa- 
tients. Just prior to entering the unit she had had a difficult rela- 
tionship with her mother-in-law, whose home she and her husband 
were sharing. She saw her mother-in-law as domineering and now 
felt similarly toward the female staff members to whom she felt the 
kitchen officially “belonged.” She complained of not being properly 
fed or looked after. She became especially angry when her doctor 
refused to discuss her maternity problems with her, referring them 
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to the therapeutic groups as part of her general problems of adjust- 
ment. Spurred by these dual problems of sharing the kitchen 
facilities and feeling misunderstood by males, she became the 
leader of the women’s group, bristling angrily toward anyone who 
disturbed it. 

Cynthia—a woman with a complicated history, who had been 
unsuccessfully married for a brief period, then had had two illegiti- 
mate children by a married man. Just prior to admission she had 
been living with her mother, whom she disliked intensely. Both 
children were showing signs of emotional disturbance, and one was 
receiving treatment elsewhere. Cynthia was very aggressive in her 
manner and expressed a good deal of hostility toward treatment, 
the staff, and other patients, especially men. She frequently took the 
part of patients who she felt were being “‘picked on” by the staff. 
She took pride in this subgroup and got prestige from it for doing 
the opposite of what the staff wanted. 

Jill—a married woman with difficulties in her sexual life, who 
had been promiscuous prior to marriage and who was simul- 
taneously having a complicated relationship with her husband and 
another man at the time of admission. She presented a quiet front 
publicly, but was very talkative with “the girls” in A3 kitchen. She 
tended to relate to the staff in a dependent and individualized 
manner, developing strong feelings toward her doctor. 

Frances—a quiet woman, apparently happily married, but with 
an inability to have satisfactory sexual relations with her husband, 
accompanied by a good deal of semiconcealed hostility toward him 
and other men. 

Elizabeth—a lonely, isolated girl with great feelings of suspicion. 
She felt hostility toward the treatment and the staff, and she refused 
to participate in group therapy. Her mother had been a dipso- 
maniac, her home background very unhappy, and she found in A3 
kitchen a refuge within which her defensive attitudes could be 
reinforced. 

Isobel—an unmarried girl of thirty-four expecting a baby. She 
was not promiscuous in her relationships and came from a strict 
home. Her first affair had produced the pregnancy, the father had 
defaulted, and she felt alternatingly depressed and angry. She ra- 
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tionalized her withdrawal in terms of her appearance—pregnant, 
lacking clothes, and “looking awful.” She spent every evening 
in the kitchen for some weeks. 

In addition to these patients others would drift in and out, 
gossiping or joining in with the clique according to their mood. 
Some male patients called in from time to time, but for the most 
part they did not become involved with the girls, probably because 
of the strong antimasculine flavor of the coalition. 

The very existence of this coalition disrupted unit life in several 
ways. It detracted from the successful operation of socials, since 
sO many women were removed from circulation. The episode oc- 
curred during the middle of the winter, and several patients were 
in bed with bad colds. The informal use of the kitchen kept staff 
members from having free access to the kitchen for warming up 
bed meals sent over from the cafeteria. The unpleasantness of the 
weather during this season contributed to everyone's emotional as 
well as physical strain. The antistaff and antitreatment talk of this 
group fanned the general feelings of discontent. Many of the men 
resented not only this group's hostile attitude but their monopoliza- 
tion of facilities and their failure to shoulder their share of partici- 
pation in unit activities. Even wiere the women of this clique were 
friendly to men who came in—fo; example, giving them sandwiches 
and tea—the social therapists felt, as some of the men doubtless did 
as well, that their interest was more in sabotaging the operation 
of the unit socials by diverting patients from them rather than in 
any interest in the men themselves. They had their own social 
up there, they said. It was a place where they could keep warm, 
talk about things important to wo1.en, and sympathize with one 
another in the face of what they saw as an incompetent and unsym- 
pathetic staff. The night staff complained that the kitchen was left 
dirty. Some of the men began to complain that it was unfair that 
the women had a kitchen to themsel. es while they had none and 
that the women sat there where it was warm while others carried 
on the regular round of activities in a cold building. The domestic 
staff complained that the kitchen was left dirty, that they could not 
be expected to clean up after these women all the time, and that 
they could not get in to use the kitchen themselves. The social 
therapists, who had the responsibility for preparing the meals for 
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bed patients, got into greater difficulties with the clique of women 
using the kitchen, and tensions rose. 


THE SOCIOTHERAPEUTIC HANDLING OF 
THE DISTURBANCE 

Interpersonal conflicts of a variety of kinds thus were develop- 
ing around the A3 kitchen clique. The level of tension was indi- 
cated one evening when the medical director of the unit walked 
into the kitchen and invited two women sitting there to attend the 
social. One of them, Isobel, became excessively angry with him, 
expressing a great deal of feeling. She said that he was “just like 
other men,” that she hated all men, that “no one understood,” and 
so on. The first step toward dealing didactically with the under- 
lying source of her tension state was to discuss it in the community 
meeting the next morning, where she raised the problem herself. 
It was pointed out that her degree of anger was quite dispropor 
tionate to the situation and could make better sense in terms of her 
accumulated feelings toward the irresponsible father of her child. 
The community pointed out how her failure to face her feelings 
in situations like this led to displacement of feeling into other 
situations in such a way as to work against her own best interests. 
In addition, the members of the community showed their sympathy 
for her situation and offered her a loan of money from the com 
munity distress fund to buy materials for suitable maternity cloth 
ing. This proved to be a turning point in her social attitudes and 
adjustment. 

Other problem areas in this complex group situation—for exam 
ple, the therapists’ difficulties in preparing meals, the exclusion of 
other patients, difficulties for the domestic and night staffs, and 
defection from unit socials—were touched upon in this meeting, 
but they could not yet be resolved over this one girl’s problems. 

The climax was reached three days later, when the entire clique 
of women patients were congregated in the kitchen one evening 
and the sister (charge nurse) walked in to find two social therapists 
vainly trying to prepare their trays in a crowded and chaotic at- 
mosphere. She became angry and said that she felt that the use of 
the kitchen by the clique was very inconsiderate of other patients. 
She was further angered on behalf of the night nursing staff, be- 
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cause she saw a fire burning in the fireplace and thought that the 
patients had once again pilfered coal from the short supplies of 
the night staff—a practice that had been called to her attention 
before and to prevent which the patients had agreed to cooperate. 
Most of the patients remained silent through this, but Cynthia be- 
came very angry, saying that she felt that the sister was unfair since 
the coal had come from other—“unofficial’”—sources. 

The following day in the community meeting the female patients 
launched an attack on the sister, claiming that she was unjust. 
Strong feelings were expressed by both staff and patients. The 
former felt that the patients had gone too far with the permissive- 
ness granted them, and the latter felt that the staff were selfish and 
harsh. The staff did not want to be authoritarian, and the attempt 
by this group of patients aimed at using the sister’s anger to place 
the staff in that position in the other patients’ eyes. The fulfillment 
of the clique’s collusive prophecy of the staff's punitiveness (arrived 
at from quite different sources) hung in the balance, with successful 
treziment depending on discrediting this false image. As feelings 
bega’: to subside in this and subsequent therapeutic groups during 
the following days, the situation was examined from numerous 
viewpoints. 

The hospital situation was compared with the home situation in 
which mother-daughter-husband-sister-father types of relationships 
were involved around the use of the kitchen. Each particular pa- 
tient in the clique was able to see how her own previous set of 
relationships had been important in determining her entrance 
into the collusion. Kathy was shown that her core problem involved 
disentangling herself from her previous family relationships. Her 
treatment had gone well until her doctor suggested that she leave, 
and she interpreted this as rejection. The sense of rejection, how- 
ever, was interpreted as overlaying a very positive feeling which be- 
came even more intense because of her corresponding negative feel- 
ings for her mother, whom she saw as bad and blocking her sexual 
development. Her symptoms, particularly surrounding food, were 
interpreted as anxiety over this separation problem, and it was 
pointed out that she had used female staff members as ‘“‘bad objects” 
from time to time during her treatment. Sister was now fitting into 
that category. The episode in the kitchen provided a chance to pro- 
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duce heightened feelings for analysis that might otherwise have 
remained submerged during this period when her doctor was enact- 
ing her fantasied rejection. Her withdrawal into feeding difficulties 
and her antimasculine and anti-mother-figure attitudes were a 
repetition of her earlier pattern of reaction. Becoming aware of this 
pattern through her participation in the social disturbance allowed 
her to anticipate more adequate ways of dealing with those incip- 
ient problems in her life after discharge. 

Peggy was shown that she was displacing some of the feeling 
about her mother-in-law into the unit situation. She had demon- 
strated when her mother-in-law had visited the unit's family dis- 
cussion group that she had very similar feelings toward her as she 
had shown in the unit toward the sister and the social therapists 
around the kitchen. She had taken as a sign of callousness her 
doctors’s emphasis on the use of the therapeutic treatment groups 
rather than individual interviews for understanding her problems. 
It was pointed out that this reaction was a part of her pattern of 
dealing with men when she could not have her own way and that 
this might have damaged her relationship with her husband. Her 
husband, who was at the same time understanding his own prob- 
lems in relation to women, was able to take a more dominant role 
in relation to her. Meanwhile, her ability to see that her doctor’s act 
had not really been a basic question about her womanhood allowed 
her to face childbearing with less conflict, and she began to attend 
the socials with her husband. Later they left the hospital more 
confident about their future together. 

Elizabeth, who was a very disturbed, near-psychotic patient, 
showed little change. She refused to go to socials, continued to 
re-enact her lifelong pattern of isolation, excessive attention to 
personal fastidiousness, and suspicion. Her participation in the 
kitchen group, it seemed, was incidental to her general pattern 
of withdrawal. Her relationship to the members of the group, 
like her relationship to others in the community, was too sparse and 
withdrawn to allow effective insight and interpretation by those 
involved in this situation. 

When the discussions had exhausted the immediate treatment 
potentials of the current interpersonal situation, it was possible to 
turn to the administrative problem with a sense of shared partici- 
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pation. New rules were drawn up for the use of the kitchen, and 
this time they included an opportunity for the male patients to 
share its use during certain hours. From a therapeutic point of 
view this agreement allowed the beginning of another sequence of 
social relationships in which enforcement of administrative regu- 
lations could not be laid at the door of staff autocracy and thus 


inhibit treatment. 


SUMMARY 

To treat the difficulties that patients encounter in specific areas 
of outside life, such a hospital as is here described must provide a 
cross section of experience to reveal the patients’ habitual patterned 
problems. It must also provide communications channels and re- 
sources for integrating and analyzing information from these 
various areas of experience. The present paper has illustrated how 
one area of hospital life, a kitchen, has tended to stimulate prob- 
lems of interpersonal relations associated with a specific type of 
life experience. Future research into the psychological ecology of 
mental hospitals should unearth a rich store of information about 
how otaer such life regions can be better understood and used for 
psychotherapy. 

Sociotherapeutic practices of the kind described in this paper 
have been valuable in treating certain kinds of personality dis- 
orders. There is a great deal more to be learned, however, by way 
of refining the application of this technique to different kinds of 
patients. The cooperative participation of administrators, psychia- 
trists, and social scientists should facilitate this process. 

There is a trend in mental-hospital reform that calls for increased 
use of all the therapeutic potentials in the hospital environment. In 
this approach, the administrator and the therapeutic practitioner 
are more closely than ever involved in an interrelated enterprise. 
Providing a milieu that is therapeutic rather than merely custodial 
is not only a question of being tolerant, showing sympathy, and 
providing the “human element,” though these are essential parts of 
it. Where active sociotherapy is practiced, it requires the develop- 
ment of methods of dealing didactically with tense and disruptive 
relationships that define such a permissive setting. 


| 
| 
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Two traditional assumptions about management are challenged: 
that private managers are exclusively guided by profit calculations and 
that a sharp difference exists between the motivations of private and 
public managers. Instead, professional management has brought mana- 
gers who are less concerned with short-run profit because they seldom 
hold any substantial ownership interest in the enterprise. Interview 
data are presented which suggest the diversity of motives among mana- 
gers, and the need for further research is emphasized. 

Mr. Lauterbach is professor of social science in Sarah Lawrence 


College. 


TRADITIONALLY, it has often been assumed that business be- 
havior is typically guided by either profit calculations or profit 
expectations to the exclusion of other determinants; that the busi- 
ness executive who allows himself to be distracted from the un- 
restrained pursuit of profit represents an exception and that he has 
little hope of surviving; and that there is a deep cleavage between 
the motivation of the corporate business executive and that of the 
public servant (or bureaucrat) who runs state-owned or municipal 
enterprises. The assumption that there is a decisive difference in the 
motivation and underlying attitudes of these two groups according 
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to the ownership situation in which each operates has long unified 
supporters of capitalism and collectivism, of free enterprise and 
socialism. 

This traditional assumption has been shaken from two sides in 
recent decades, however. First, the rise of managerial enterprise has 
resulted in the growing importance of the professional executive 
who seldom holds any important ownership interest in his corpora- 
tion and who tends to differ markedly in his economic outlook from 
the stockholder. Second, psychological research on the roots of 
attitudes, motives, aspiration levels, personality formation, non- 
conscious factors in behavior, and cultural variations in perception 
and values has led to increasing awareness of the complexity of 
man, even when there is a superficial impression of single-minded- 
ness. 

The old generalizations about the supposed attitudes, motives, 
and behavior of “‘capitalists’”’ and “bureaucrats” everywhere thus 
appear to be of doubtful validity. The time has come to substitute 
for these generalizations empirical research on the differences and 
similarities in the attitudes of present-day managers as they are 
related to a multitude of such possible variables as: form of 
ownership of the enterprise; its size and organization; the degree 
of decentralization in decision making within the organization; the 
history of the industry concerned; family influences on the indi- 
vidual manager; recruitment and personal traits of executives; 
sources of managerial job satisfaction; human relations in the plant 
and perception of the managerial leadership function; the political 
history and social atmosphere of the country in which the organiza- 
tion is located; and the cultural traits of its population, including 
its perception pattern, value system, and the degree of cooperation 
among individuals and groups. 

The materials that follow are far more modest in scope. They 
were obtained in the course of research carried out by the author, 
with aid from the Social Science Research Council, in Great 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, and West Germany from early June 
to mid-September, 1954. It was the purpose of this exploratory 
study to help formulate pertinent questions on comparative 
management attitudes in a number of countries where private, 
public, and cooperative enterprises coexist, to throw some light on 
the multitude of variables involved, and to pose some pertinent 
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hypotheses to be tested through international research in the 
future. The study was especially directed at an inquiry into the 
perception, by managers, of the managerial function and success, 
their attitude toward responsibility and risk taking, the criteria in 
the organization for the recruitment of executives, leadership atti- 
tudes of executives toward employees, and the range of national and 
cultural variations as they concern management. 

A brief account of the tentative results and hypotheses derived 
from this study was presented at the December 1954 meeting of 
the American Economic Association.’ The present article is de- 
signed to offer some suggestive case materials from that study which 
center specifica ly on perception of the managerial function in rela- 
tion to ownership. The total number of interviews was 134, in- 
cluding 36 in Britain, 26 in Norway, 27 in Sweden, and 45 in Ger- 
many. The interviewees included 41 managers of private enter- 
prises, 25 managers of public enterprises, 9 managers of cooperative 
enterprises, 40 researchers and public servants other than managers, 
and 19 union officers and shop stewards. The case materials that 
follow are drawn from the managerial group of 75 persons inter- 
viewed in a variety of industries; they included managers from both 
large private corporations and medium-sized family enterprises. A 
substantial number of the interviewees had had executive ex- 
perience not only in private but also in public or cooperative enter- 
prises. The following statements, based on notes taken during the 
interviews, are reported faithfully with a minimum of editing. 


Nationalization has not much changed the leeway for the individual 
manager, but there is a psychological effect: he no longer worries where 
to get the money from; just the soundness of the scheme itself matters. 
A good manager remains a good manager no matter who owns the 
plant. But the manager has fewer frustrations now than before national- 
ization; they all wanted integration, and administrative decisions are 
much easier now. Private integration was theoretically possible, but it 
just did not happen—the old attitude had survived. [Chairman, re- 
gional board, nationalized industry, Great Britain. ] 


I have a conflict of feelings about nationalization. I did not want to 
sell; I was against nationalization because I felt that it killed initiative, 


1American Economic Review, Papers and Proceedings, May 1955, pp. 555 ff. 
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and to some extent it does. However, I don’t like bad business practices 
any better. Moreover, I welcomed the opportunity to prove that I could 
handle a really big job. I would have to have an equally big one now 
to go back to private business even though the government salary is 
small. Moreover, I love this industry, and the job to be done is still 
incomplete. I am financially independent; my wife owns a business. 
The most successful people in this state agency are the ones who were 
successful in private business. [District manager, nationalized industry, 
Great Britain. ] 


It is accountability that matters, whether to stock-owners or to Parlia- 
ment—the feeling of accountability in detail. Managers in the national- 
ized industries don’t do certain things they know are right, just because 
they are accountable. Thus far, accountability in the nationalized indus- 
tries is nonsense, but it works because the people make it work. How- 

ver, there are limits of size in any management; with growing bigness 
there is a growth of problems. [Sales manager, large industrial corpora- 
tion, Great Britain.] 


In private industry, the careless types do not survive; in nationalized 
enterprises, management tends to be like civil service—honesty is 
greater than efficiency—they hesitate to take decisions, including finan- 
cial ones. Private management has somewhat more leeway in labor 
relations, too. But, on the whole, management in nationalized indus- 
tries is not very different. The real difference is in the monopoly situa- 
tion which prevails in such fields as bottling, aluminium foil, and 
chemicals. [General manager, medium-sized industrial enterprise with 
family background, Great Britain. ] 


For family enterprises, it [the difference] is essential, whether or not 
they are nationalized. But for I.C.I. [Imperial Chemical Industries] 
or the German I. G. Farben Trust, it is not; their shareholders know 
nothing, and the managers don’t care who owns the stocks. I myself 
own no stocks in this company; I'd refuse to buy them. I am more inde- 
pendent in management if I don’t own stocks. Moreover, I can’t afford 
to lose money. Of course, I am interested in the company’s making a 
profit. Personal ambition is the important thing in managers—the 
prestige that goes with a higher job, though prestige is not as important 
here as on the Continent. Some people, of course, have low aspirations 
or shun greater responsibility. I myself am sorry that I overworked at 
times at the expense of family life. Money is not an incentive in itself; 
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what a man can get for his money is the real thing. In other words, a 
man must have the incentive to buy something for his money. You 
must tickle a man to make him see something worth doing or buying. 
Money is only a medium. [General manager, medium-sized industrial 
enterprise owned by a larger concern, Great Britain. ]} 


Traditionalism dies hard among managers in this country; they rely 
on permanent optimism. But there are pockets of progressivism. A 
fundamental difference between private and public industries is in 
the specter of accountability in the latter; they need more detailed 
records, every item of expenditure must be covered—and this acts as a 
brake. But managerial efficiency in the nationalized industries is good, 
largely in people with business background. Some of them, though, 
have had too many technicians who were not really manag#rs; but this 
happens in large private concerns, too. The trouble is that in this 
country it has always been the first aim of a promising young man to get 
into the civil service, which thus took the cream of people with a strong 
personality; then came the professions, and then came business, unless 
there were family links. The nationalized industries are trying to attract 
the right kind of young people, but the latter may face frustrations there 
without having the full security of civil service. [Regional manager of 
an important business organization, Great Britain. ] 


Effectiveness in industry is what we need, and the responsibility is right 
at the top. Improvements are necessary all over—in materials, machines, 
time studies, human relations. One of the main things is to have a tight 
budget; many firms have no advance budget at all—they just spend 
and receive and await the end result. The reasons are, first, that too 
long prosperity has made them complacent; they make good profits any- 
way and don’t care whether they are the maximal ones—what they 
really need is a depression. Second, American aid—I beg the Americans 
to discontinue it. Third, traditionalism, resistance to change: “Things 
have always been done this way.” Standardization meets resistance from 
the marketing firms. We need competition, with antitrust laws. Private 
and public management are both bad, the public even worse, but the 
large private companies are no exception either. [Chairman and manag- 
ing director, fairly large industrial company, Great Britain. | 


There should be no difference between private and public manage- 
ment if the fundamental plan is carefully thought out. When the or- 
ganization of a nationalized industry is not thought out by men who 
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know management, there will be headaches. We have learned by the 
mistakes of others with regard to centralization and think of this board 
as a corporation—just like a private one. Given the autonomy, you 
can manage an organization like this one exactly like a private one. The 
chairmen vary, though; some are also their own managing directors— 
this depends on the personality of the individual chairman, his leader- 
ship. I have spent most of my life in private industry, and basically it is 
the same kind of activity. The whole key to management is consistency 
in your approach—no arbitrariness, no ill will; integrity on all sides, 
loyalty both ways. [Chairman, regional board, nationalized industry, 
Great Britain. ] 


This company is rather haphazard in its management, as a result of 
highly diversified products. This sort of business could not be run under 
public authority. If we were open to investigation of all the silly things 
we do, we'd never get anywhere. We need authority to make mistakes. 
That’s why we don’t like your antitrust laws either. For the rest, we try 
to concentrate on things that other people have not done. [Chairman, 
large industrial company, Great Britain. | 


It is essential to tell the same story at all levels of management, to follow 
a very careful procedure within the management in deciding at which 
level decisions are to be taken. It’s forcing the management to put its 
own house in order. [Chairman, large industrial company, Great 
Britain. 


Essentially, the managerial activity here and in private industries is 
the same, though this is controversial. Our area managers have about 
the power of a managing director under private enterprise. Differences 
in management exist only insofar as a change in circumstances has 
occurred due to outward factors (the labor situation under full employ- 
ment, for instance). But there is a certain psychological difference be- 
tween private and public management. We face here a possible danger 
of dual responsibility; our authority at the top, which is taken from the 
nation as a whole, is greater now than it was before nationalization, 
and more precise; but on the local level it may well be the other way 
around. Moreover, the industry is overwhelmed with statistics, with 
paperwork, at the expense of personal contacts. The local managers 
function exactly in the same way as before nationalization, but the 
personal touch is missing. Personally, I rather liked the family spirit; 
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and I am trying to have it now. [Regional production director, na- 
tionalized industry, Great Britain. ] 


Our managers must work hard, must forget that the plant is state 
owned, for we have no monopoly. The daily work of a manager is 
exactly the same here as in private enterprise; I have worked in both 
and can compare. We ourselves own 51 per cent of another plant but 
exert no control; the purpose was merely to help it out of financial 
difficulties, and there is hard competition between us in a certain area 
despite partly common ownership by the state. We could stop them if 
we wanted, but we don’t want to. [Associate manager, state-owned in- 
dustrial plant, Norway.] 


In the state enterprise where I served before coming here, there was 
too little managerial autonomy for my taste; financial considerations 
and profit mattered less there than they do in a private enterprise, and 
there was no after-control of expenditures. Here, things are different: 
the enterprise has to be run on a financial basis; we must ask all the 
time, “What does it cost?’”’ Of course, the yardstick of the state enterprise 
must be different—they must try to keep their rates down regardless of 
costs and price level. Another reason, though, why I came here is that I 
prefer to be the first man in a smaller enterprise than the second man 
in a larger one even though my social rank may have been higher there. 
{General manager, mixed municipal-private transportation enterprise, 
Norway. | 


In this organization the subdirectors and divisional managers have 
much leeway. A divisional manager can decide on what to buy, on the 
basis of general directives given to him twice a year and his budget. I 
myself practically never decide on what to buy. In fact, I know less 
today than I did in the past what my real function is, other than 
generally to lead and to direct the company’s policy. There is no written 
policy about it. The spirit in which I handle the problems is the policy. 
But this does not mean l'état c’est moi; I hate yes-men; I get my part of 
criticism from others and like it very much. However, I take the final 
decisions. Certain kinds of things I change all the time depending on 
conditions. I give more time to the company now than I did during 
periods when I did outside work for the government or trade organiza- 
tions, but there still is no “typical” day. [General manager, large com- 
mercial company, Sweden. } 
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My brother and I now own this company completely and share the 
managerial duties under a division of labor. We bought out the outside 
capital because we wanted to be independent and also for tax reasons. 
Each of us gets a salary and a bonus, which practically are always the 
same. The rest of the profit is used for reinvestment and expansion. 
Everything is for the future; we want to be on safe ground. It is un- 
certain who will succeed us in management, but the best man must be 
in charge of the company, as well as of the country. We are not par- 
ticularly worried about the future family holding of the company. We 
don’t worry much about the cooperatives either; we even work together 
with them in some respects, for example, against government price con- 
trols. The cooperatives appeal to a special, “political” kind of customers. 
Their managers are of high quality, but they cannot take immediate 
decisions as easily as we. We have no refund; we plow the money back 
into better service to customers. [ Director, medium-sized industrial and 
marketing company, Sweden. | 


There is a great difference between the generations in interpreting 
managerial activity. My own generation looks at entrepreneurship as a 
collective assignment—the head of a company is no longer an autocrat, 
he is a “chairman.” The importance of public relations is stressed far 
more by the younger generation, and this goes for the unions, too. 
Moreover, the younger generation of managers is more “radical”; it 
believes in social reforms, even including taxation. More importance is 
attached today to the general morale in a company, to the cooperation 
of people, also, to respect by academic circles and political groups. But 
the balance sheet is still very important! [General manager, large bank, 
Sweden. | 


The economic aim of the cooperatives has traditionally been as high a 
refund as possible. Our central office, however, has always recommended 
caution in this respect to the cooperatives, not only for tax reasons but 
from the competitive point of view. In recent years the basic economic 
aim has shifted far more toward an active price policy and representa- 
tion of all the consumers, not only our members. In our cooperative 
theory we have abandoned the idea of a panacea—the danger of a 
cooperative monopoly is just as real as that of a private monopoly— 
and we are now oriented toward a reasonable market policy in the 
interest of the consumer. We are rather reserved toward state controls 
and socialization, generally speaking; we are a self-help movement. As 
for our shops, they are managed in a commercial fashion, more so than 
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in the past; economical management | Wirtschaftlichkeit] is stressed, 
but the shop climate is also important, and we have pioneered in the 
democratization of the plant. [ Economist, central cooperative organiza- 
tion, Germany. ] 


After completing our reconstruction, we have reached the same size now 
that we had before 1937; we have no particular desire for expansion. We 
have no unused capital of our own and do not want to go into any new 
debts. Among the directors, I am the only one who is considered a “full” 
director; the others are mainly technicians or divisional managers. 
Everybody has a definite assignment except myself. They all come to me 
with important problems such as investments, wage rates, credit; for 
the rest, they decide themselves on what to bring to me, and usually it’s 
rather too much. I don’t sign any outgoing letters myself. But we are all 
good friends and informal contact often decides what should be done 
by whom. I have just the right of hindsight criticism. But I am also a 
director of the employers’ association and am an alderman in the com- 
munity where I live, so I am extremely busy. [General manager, 
medium-sized industrial enterprise institutionally owned, Germany. | 


We are engaged in a friendly competition with the building coopera- 


tives 
ganized as a corporation. I have full leeway for independence and 
initiative; I am eager to assume responsibility (Verantwortungsfreudig). 
Actually, the personality of the director decides how much authority 
he has, aspires to, or exerts. The new housing development for old-age 
people has been carried out largely at my initiative—the spirit is de- 
cisive in carrying out the duties of a manager. [Director, municipal 
housing agency in a large city, Germany. ] 


a competition in performance. We are municipal but are or- 


While these selected quotations include a wide range of topics 
and represent a substantial diversity of perception among the 
managers, there appear to be a few basic attitudes which were 
very widely held by those interviewed. Generalization on the basis 
of this small and diverse sample may not be justified, but an effort 
has been made to distill some of the recurring ideas in these com 
ments which may give clues as to areas for further research. 


Few of the managers interviewed believed that there was any 
significant difference either in the functions performed by the 
managers in public and private enterprises or in the requirements 
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for success in either institution. Several interviewees indicated that 
those who had transferred from private to public enterprises ap- 
peared to be among the more successful of the public managers. 
Some who did move from private to public enterprises stated that 
their new responsibilities were just as challenging and rewarding 
as those they had left behind and that, in some cases, the shift had 
enabled them to assume positions of greater responsibility than 
they had previously held. A few public managers felt that they were 
unduly restricted in their decision-making power. 

There was some criticism concerning the detailed statistical re- 
porting that burdened the managers of public enterprises. One of 
the public-enterprise managers felt that this extensive reporting for 
control purposes was a major problem; to others the effort seemed 
to be justified on the basis of the relatively greater accountability 
that was necessary on the part of the public manager to his ministry 
and the parliament in contrast to the private manager’s account- 
ability to the stockholders. A few managers saw no real difference 
in the accountability problem between the public and private 
settings, but several held that there was at least a psychological 
difference between the accountability of those working for public 
enterprises and those in private concerns. 

Both public and private managers experienced a certain amount 
of pressure in their work: private managers felt a relatively greater 
concern for efficiency and for finding new sources of capital, while 
the public managers were more concerned with their accountability 
to the ministry and the parliament. It is interesting to note that 
each category of managers tended to view the problems and con- 
cerns of the other as being more of a burden than the latter indi- 
cated them to be. Most of the public managers felt that they had 
almost as much freedom in decision making as those in private 
enterprises even though the latter felt that they would be hampered 
if their industry were to come under complete government control. 

Several managers suggested that public enterprises lacked some 
of the “family spirit” and “personal touch” that is found in many 
private enterprises; this was felt to be, in part, a function of the 
relatively greater size of many public enterprises. Some public man- 
agers pointed out that they had learned much concerning the need 
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for effective decentralization of industrial anc commercial opera- 
tions from private enterprise and that the government was con- 
tinually striving to make its enterprises as much like private cor- 
porations as possible. How far this parallel could be carried seemed 
to be, in part, a function of the personality and imagination of the 
chairman and managing director. 

Managers in both areas expressed concern over the traditionalist 
and essentially conservative attitudes in many phases of manage- 
ment which stifled progress; outmoded methods of production and 
control were used, though other factors, including inflation and 
foreign aid, sometimes assured the continued profitability of opera- 
tions. Tighter budgeting and more careful follow-up on cost con- 
trols were felt to be necessary in both public and private manage- 
ment; nationalization had not necessarily eliminated poor business 
practices. 

A few managers noted with interest certain new emphases in 
management, e.g., the trend toward collective management with 
the top executive being a “chairman” rather than an autocrat. 
Greater emphasis upon public relations, labor-management rela- 
tions, obtaining greater employee cooperation, and a concern with 
democratizing the plant and improving employee morale were 
suggested as other current developments which cut across the 
public-private distinction. 

In summary, many managers interviewed emphasized that the 
key to successful management, be it public or private, could be 
found in personal qualities and that those who had the skill and 
insight would be effective in either setting. Most of them felt that 
managers with imagination and a sense of social responsibility 
would not necessarily find public enterprises more restrictive than 
private operations. Others felt that they needed to have the freedom 
to make mistakes, a freedom that could not be tolerated in public 
enterprises. 

These selected quotations are designed to illustrate the diversity 
of perception patterns among managers concerning their own 
functions and the variety of personal and national factors that in- 
fluence these patterns. Systematic comparative research in a num- 
ber of countries with different enterprise arrangements and expe- 
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riences could bring out more concretely both the differences and 
similarities in managerial attitudes. In a broader sense, such re- 
search might be focused on the following aims: 

(1) To pave the way toward a general theory of business behavior 
—a theory which would be based on more realistic psychology and 
which could be applied more easily to economic reality than could 
be expected from the conventional theory of the firm; 

(2) To help focus the public discussion of economic policies 
(such as taxation, antitrust, or power supply) on the real problems 
that face both private and public management, especially the 
manifold roots of incentives for effective action; and 

(3) To help replace hasty, emotional (or stereotyped) responses to 
essential issues, whenever they are raised, by a broader psychologi- 
cal perspective of the nature and functioning of management, thus 
making the debate and decisions on contemplated changes in 
economic institutions more objective and constructive than they 
have often been in the past. 

In the course of such comparative research, it might be illuminat- 
ing to interview a representative sample of managers in a number 
of European countries which are characterized by the coexistence 
of private, public, and cooperative enterprise, such as Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian and Low Countries, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and France. The inclusion of a sample from non-European 
countries such as Mexico, Israel, or Japan would be most interest- 
ing but would involve many complications. For different reasons, a 
comparison of American management with that of European 
countries might not yield meaningful results, since public and 
cooperative enterprises are of far lesser importance in this country 
than in Europe. This question, however, would require furthet 
exploration. 

The managerial population to be interviewed in each country 
might include a cross section of the following groups (some of 
which overlap): large and small private enterprises, both corporate 
and unincorporated; family-type private enterprises; cooperatives, 
both of the consumers’ and the farmers’ types; public enterprises 
organized as independent corporations; state enterprises under 
ministerial or parliamentary control; and mixed-ownership (semi- 
public) enterprises. In each category, an appropriate cross section 
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of the business fields concerned (for example, heavy and light in- 
dustries, commerce, finance) should be represented. Among the 
individual managers to be interviewed, the various age groups 
should be adequately sampled. Finally, a special effort might be 
made to interview managers in fields where private enterprises 
compete with public or cooperative ones, as well as to interview 
persons who had executive experience in both private and public 


(or cooperative) enterprises. 


Research Notes and Comments 


Traditional and Behavioral 


Research in American 


Political Science 


I HAVE been asked to speak about methods and techniques in Ameri- 
can political science today.! I could follow a purely didactic course 
and relay to you my impressions of the various procedures now preva- 
lent in the United States. This, I assume, would not be welcome, for I 
am sure that most of those present today are quite familiar with the 
major types of published research work in the United States. For that 
reason it would be redundant to review these or to explore their 
assumptions in any degree of detail. I am driven to conclude that what 
would be more advantageous for today’s discussion is: first, a quick 
estimate of current trends and, second, a concrete example of what one 
of these trends, namely, theory (in which I have a special interest), 
means in practice.” In treating with both these matters, I hope that most 
of the major questions concerning current methods of research in 
American political science will be suggested for your comment and 
appraisal. 

A tremendous transformation is under way, not only within political 
science but in all the social sciences in the United States. If for the 
moment I may be presumptuous enough to offer a forecast based upon 
what the economists would designate as imperfect information, I 


*This research note is the unrevised introductory part of a paper, “Reflections on 
American Political Science and the Analysis of Political Systems,” read at a round 
table conference of the International Political Science Association, September 1956, in 
Switzerland. Mr. Easton is professor of political science in the University of Chicago. 

*The part of this paper dealing with theory has been published in World Politics, 
9 (April 1957). 
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would say that, now more rapidly than ever before, the bulk of social 
science is being transformed from an enterprise pursuing the tradi- 
tional approaches to one seeking to model itself upon the methodology 
of the natural sciences. A time will come in the not too distant future, I 
would suggest, when most political research in the United States 
will quite unwittingly, if not consciously, operate either on the current 
premises of behavioral research or some variant thereof. This is a bald 
statement that I shall not try to defend here. It is obviously still very 
much a matter of opinion. 

For the sake of economy of expression I shall designate as “tradi- 
tional” the approach to political research that until recently was com- 
mon in most American political science; and I shall use the now 
prevalent term “political behavior’’ to refer to the newer approaches. 


TRADITIONAL AND BEHAVIORAL POINTS OF VIEW 


A good way to appreciate the significance of recent trends is to com- 
pare them with what has gone before, and this I shall now proceed to 
do with minimal detail. In the heat of intellectual conflict, proponents 
of the traditional and behavioral points of view are inclined to defend 
their positions as though each had grown up independently and in 
opposition to the other, with little if any indebtedness on the part of 
one to the other. Political behavior is made to appear as an inexplica- 
ble emergence of the twentieth century, in some way a product of the 
superior skills of contemporary generations. 

The fact is that even though there is no need to minimize the im- 
portant differences between the two schools and even though it is possi- 
ble to think that behavioral research is definitely an advance over the 
older school, nevertheless nothing is lost and much is gained in stress- 
ing that there is a clear and definite continuity between traditional 
and behavioral approaches. Behavioral research has grown naturally 
out of, even though at the same time in opposition to, traditional 
research. The study of political behavior represents basically an effort 
to do consciously and systematically that which has been sought after 
with a real measure of success by earlier approaches. The hope is that, 
with new concepts and techniques, old problems may prove to be more 
tractable and significant new ones may be unearthed. 

Thus, appearances notwithstanding, far from being something 
separate and apart from traditional political science, the study of 
political behavior has more in common with it than behavioralists like 
to admit. Together, traditional and behavioral research seek out 
constancies about political life. They share to some extent an interest 
in generalizing about political activity and in formylating these gen- 
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eralizations at a fairly high level of abstraction, that is, as theories 
rather than as mere descriptions with a narrow realm of application. 
In addition, both are devoted to the practice of building these theories 
upon a close scrutiny of what each considers to be the facts of political 
life. In these respects a traditional political scientist, such as Bryce, 
does not stand wholly in a tradition different from the most sophisti- 
cated of contemporary students of political behavior. In part this is 
true because in many areas the method and techniques of the new 
political science have not as yet been applied or have been found 
wanting and the older methods are the only ones available. But it is 
also true because with regard to an interest in generalizations, theory, 
and facts, the traditional and newer approaches are, if not similar, at 
least quite congruent. 

But if these are the genetic relationships, wherein do the genuine 
differences, if any, lie? Are the admittedly acrimonious debates among 
American political scientists founded on purely fabricated and specious 
grounds? The fact is that in these respects the differences are largely 
quantitative rather than qualitative, although not for that reason any 
the less real and divisive. Just how these quantitative differences help 
to produce such widely divergent approaches is a question that I shall 
return to in a moment. 

At this point I want to turn instead to an examination of differences 
that are clearly qualitative, that is, where there is a wide and unmis- 
takable gulf dividing the two schools, or at least some of their important 
members. 

The traditionalists and behavioralists stand on diametrically opposed 
sides with regard to two fundamental assumptions: the possibility of 
predicting human behavior and the role of values. With regard to 
predictability, it is true that most traditional research assumes that it 
is possible to discover important uniformities of behavior in politics, 
or that even if this is not possible, as was the conviction, say, of Charles 
Beard, it is worth giving it a try. However, a small and persistent 
minority, today more vocal than ever, continues to argue that since 
human behavior is fundamentally indeterminate and since each situ- 
ation is essentially unique, there is little real utility in expending 
enormous intellectual and material resources in pursuing a goal that 
is in principle unattainable. Just what would be substituted in place 
of current research, aside from mere fact gathering, is not clear. 

For the behavioralist, the question of indeterminacy poses no in- 
superable barriers. Whether one asserts ineffable free will or some 
antiquated notion of absolute determinism, at most one is presenting 
a hypothesis to be tested in research. If there are in fact no discoverable 
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constancies in behavior, the proof will surely emerge in time through 
the failure of behavioral research to discover any. On the other hand, 
I would suggest that at this moment the evidence does seem to run in 
the direction of confirming that large areas of human behavior can be 
the subject of at least limited prediction; witness the research with 
regard to voting, rumor spread, power relations in small groups, and 
leadership. But few lives need to be lost in the perennial battles over 
this knotty question, as time and experience will determine the validity 
of the alternative assumptions. 

With regard to the second qualitative difference, that of values, 
traditional research finds a more hospitable place for them than has 
behavioral research to this time. The traditionalists have been inter- 
ested either in the history and explication of the ethical goals of others 
or they have sought to demonstrate the way in which given political 
institutions might be reformed or modified. Implicitly at least, there 
has usually been present some notion of what constitutes the right 
order for society in the light of which current institutions were to be 
judged. 

In its initial stages, behavioral research dramatically refused to enter- 
tain any discussion that called for analysis of ethical ends as such. 
Values were permitted only as data to be observed like any other kind 
of human behavior. The assumption was that the intrusion of the 
research worker’s own values would necessarily distort the results or 
distract him from the observation of actual behavior. But the search 
for a value-free or ethically neutral social science has been short-lived. 
It has now been displaced by a realization, stimulated by the work 
of Weber and Mannheim, that all research is built upon value premises 
and that these premises need to be explored for the ways in which they 
shape the selection of problems and the collection and interpretation 
of data. 

But even though values play a more significant role in current be- 
havioral research, there is still a substantial difference between it and 
traditional views. If there is one feature for which behavioral research 
is indeed distinguished it is this: the new political science conceives of 
its objectives as first and foremost the pursuit of pure or unapplied 
knowledge. It begins with the assumption that to change an institution 
one must first understand how it works and that the task of understand- 
ing has scarcely begun. Since this is the case, there is little reliable 
knowledge available as yet for application to practical situations. 
Although there is no monolithic unity or for that matter real con- 
sistency in this respect, in general the political behavioralist tends to 
shy away from what he considers to be premature attempts to offer 
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panaceas for current political ills. It is not that he feels this task is in 
principle outside the realm of political science, but that as a scientist 
he is not yet prepared to offer suggestions very much more reliable 
than those already available from the well-informed statesman or quali- 
fied journalist. For this reason, as a rule research in political behavior 
tends to ask: How do people act, not how should they act or organize 
their institutions in order to 1emedy well-recognized deficiencies. 

So much for what I have called the qualitative differences, in which 
the newer and older tendencies stand on different and probably irrecon- 
cilable sides. Let us now return to those quantitative differences | 
mentioned earlier. Even where the study of political life carries only 
to a greater degree a trend already apparent in traditional research, 
the quantitative intensification and extension of this traditional trend 
on the part of political behavioralists has opened up a new era for 
political science. 

As I have said, both behavioral and traditional research have been 
interested in discovering uniformities in politics, theories to describe 
these uniformities, and facts to verify them. But in all these respects 
political behavioralists differ noticeably from traditionalists in the 
degree or amount of self-consciousness of their desires and efforts to 
raise to an explicit level what has heretofore been quite implicit in 
traditional research. 

For example, where the traditionalist has more often than not been 
content to lard his research with generalizations as they occur to him 
without being worried about their methodological implications, the 
student of political behavior learns that the major objective and ulti- 
mate raison d’étre of his discipline is to propound and confirm such 
generalizations. This high degree of awareness of his methodological 
purposes leads him to ponder carefully over his theories and to explore 
meticulously the best way to formulate them. At his best the student 
of political behavior states his hypotheses unambiguously for all to see, 
sometimes, it seems, even at the expense of the accepted standards of 
good prose style. Where, in traditional research, the reader is more 
often than not left to puzzle out for himself or to tease out of the 
material just what hypotheses the author intended to test, in behavioral 
research a canon of excellence is the directness and clarity with which 
the hypotheses are stated. 

Similarly, with regard to the verification of hypotheses, the facts as 
they are discovered by political behavioralists are no longer those found 
in traditional studies. In the latter, a fact is usually the conclusion or 
inference drawn at best from an intimate acquaintance with a situation. 
But often two different observers failed to see the same thing, and 
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many differences of interpretation flowed, not from different operations 
on the same facts, but from the use of different facts, perhaps without 
the observers being aware of what was happening. The political be- 
havioralist considers that the collection of data is not something to be 
taken for granted as a natural skill automatically available to the 
student of politics; rather, the collection of the facts has become 
problematic, a matter that itself needs to be explored, evaluated, and 
consciously decided upon. Accordingly, considerable energy is currently 
being devoted to the refinement of what are still essentially crude tools 
for eliciting and collecting information. The techniques of interviewing 
in all their permutations and combinations and the methods of con- 
trolled observation have themselves become areas of research, and out of 
these concerns has grown the whole field loosely referred to as the 
methodology of political science. 

For the behavioralist, the verification of generalizations involves 
more than the collection of data, however. It means that the concepts 
used in constructing the generalizations must in principle be definable 
in terms of the behavior involved. A term is valuable only if in prin- 
ciple it can be referred back to some identifiable human behavior. 
This does not seem like an inordinate demand, and yet tremendous 
difficulties confront the political observer when he pursues this ideal 
regularly and consistently. The world of political affairs is obviously 
so complex that in the past we have been driven to use ambiguous 
terms to describe the very ambiguities we find in political data. Witness 
the extreme difficulty we encounter when we take such key political 
concepts as power or authority and try to specify unambiguously the 
type of behavior to which they refer. For the present the main efforts 
of behavioralists are being devoted to trying to sort out significant 
aspects of political life into manageable units of analysis, units that will 
be clear and distinguishable and will prepare the way for subsequent 
research. 

DAVID EASTON 
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Book Reviews 


Barriers to New Competition: Their Character and Consequences in 
Manufacturing Industries. By Joe S. Bain. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1956. 329 pp. $5.50. 

The problem with which Dr. Bain concerns himself in this diligent 
and exhaustive study is known to economists as the problem of “entry.” 
The classical (and neoclassical) concept of the equilibrium of a price 
system assumes: (1) corresponding to any set of prices there is a set of 
“rewards” of different industries, an industry being defined as a set 
of factors of production involved in producing one of the commodities 
priced; (2) there is some equilibrium set of “rewards” in which factors 
will not move, on balance, from one industry to another. For any set 
other than this some industries will be too highly rewarded, and the 
price of their commodities will be too high; others will be too little 
rewarded, and the price of their commodities will be too low. Factors 
will then move, however, from industries of low reward to industries 
of high reward; this will raise outputs and therefore lower prices and 
rewards in the latter, and lower outputs and raise prices and rewards 
in the former, until the equilibrium set is reached. It is clear that 
excessive rewards can be permanent only if there are excessive obstacles 
to new factors entering the industry. This is the core of the monopoly 
problem, for monopoly power is precisely this ability to enjoy excessive 
rewards behind the shelter of excessive obstacles on the entry of factors 
into the monopolist’s occupation. The problem of the obstacles to 
entry into various industries is therefore crucial to the evaluation of 
the extent and seriousness of the monopoly problem. 

Faced with a problem as large as this, Bain quite legitimately limits 
the scope both of his theoretical and his empirical inquiry. He deals 
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only with the movement of firms into industries, not with labor or 
land mobility. His theoretical contribution is confined pretty much 
within the framework of static price theory. Within this framework I 
doubt if there is much more to say beyond what he has said; the only 
question is whether the framework itself is adequate to bear the weight 
of the problem. The empirical work which forms the bulk of the book 
consists of a study of twenty manufacturing industries, ranging from 
automobiles, cigarettes, and liquor to meat packing, gypsum products, 
and tires and tubes. There is frank admission of the biased nature of 
the sample, which is justified, however, on the grounds of availability 
of data and the special aims of the study. The barriers to entry are 
discussed under three main headings. (1) Economies of Large Scale— 
it is obviously harder for new firms to break into an industry if the 
most efficient scale of operation is large relative to the total output 
of the industry. The discussion here breaks some new ground in, at- 
tempting to get measures of the extent to which less than optimum 
scale is a handicap in the various industries. (2) Product differentiation 
—it is harder for new firms to enter if the established firms produce 
products which by reason of past performance, brand names, or adver- 
tising have a strong hold on the affections of the buying public. (3) 
Absolute Cost Advantages—established firms may have lower costs at 
optimum scale than a newcomer would have, even at his optimum 
scale, because of control over raw materials, patent rights, trade secrets, 
and so on. Two or three conclusions of interest emerge from this mas- 
sive investigation. One is that the Robinson-Patman amendment pro- 
hibiting price discrimination has been quite effective in preventing 
certain purely financial or bargaining advantages of large scale. An- 
other is that patent restrictions turn out to be surprisingly unimportant 
as a source of absolute cost advantage relative to control over scarce 
raw materials. It is hard to tell how far these conclusions are deter- 
mined by the nature of the sample. 

It is impossible not to admire the immense labor which goes into a 
work of this kind and the skillful way in which the author pieces 
together a set of insights and conclusions from what are basically 
rather haphazard and inadequate data. One cannot help wondering, 
however, whether a radically different approach would pay off, based 
on the study of the actual “birth process” of new firms or of new 
ventures on the part of old firms. The static framework of the study 
also leaves one with a sense of important dynamic questions unanswered 
—for instance, there is no discussion of “exit,” though this surely is a 
most important corollary to “entry.” Entry of new firms will be much 
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easier in industries where there is a rapid turnover and a high death 
rate of firms, and obstacles to exit from an old industry may be more 
important than obstacles to entry into a new one. The problem of 
entry is also very different in new and expanding industries from what 
it is in old and contracting ones, and is different again in growing or 
in stationary or declining economies. One would like to see also some 
discussion of the forces which impel old firms to go in for new products 
—it is entry into the production of a product, not the entry of a new 
firm, which is most significant here, and there is a tendency for the 
author to identify the entry problem too exclusively with the entry of 
new firms. Some of these objections are perhaps reflected in the very 
tentative conclusions—admittedly derived mostly from a priori theoret- 
ical considerations—of the chapter on public policy. Perhaps, however, 
I am crying for the moon; and these objections in no way detract from 
a useful and praiseworthy, if limited, accomplishment. 

K. E. BouLpDING 
Professor of Economics 
The University of Michigan 


Elite Communication in Samoa: A Study of Leadership. Stanford An- 
thropological Series, No. 3. By Felix M. Keesing and Marie M. 
Keesing. Stanford: Stanford University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 318 pp. $4.75. 

It has become commonplace for political scientists, economists, 
psychologists, and others to acknowledge the “‘suggestiveness” of an- 
thropologists’ “insights” and the utility of some of these “insights” in 
a variety of administrative and communicative situations, especially 
those involving two or more cultures. Yet many have felt that the 
anthropological literature rather often is lacking in scientific “struc- 
ture,” comparability, and replicability, and hence is difficult to articu- 
late with, for example, systematic theories of politics or of public 
administration. 

Here, however, is a full-dress empirical study, the fruit of some 
twenty-five years of field work in the Pacific islands by a team of senior 
anthropologists, that is so carefully and systematically phrased in terms 
of up-to-date theories of “elites,” “decision making,” “communication 
processes,” and “international and intercultural relations” that it can 
immediately command the most respectful attention of political scien- 
tists interested in these fields. 
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The internal political and administrative networks of Samoa, and 
also the networks involved in Samoa’s principal international relations 
(with New Zealand, the United States, and the United Nations), are 
all handled so expertly and with such attention to the formulation of 
generalizable propositions that the implications of the study reach 
far beyond those small and far-off islands. 

In the first place, analysis of the Samoan microcosm sheds a great 
deal of light, here quite explicitly pointed out in the form of concisely 
worded and underlined propositions, on the processes of elite-level 
decision making, negotiation, decision proclamation, opinion control, 
and so forth in the macrocosm of world politics in general and in the 
world-wide networks of intercultural relations. Despite such efforts 
as those of Mosca, the Hoover Institute ‘Elite Series,” and the various 
handbooks on diplomacy, it would seem that we have scarcely begun 
the general study, in these terms, of the skills and techniques of elites. 
Therefore this latest attempt is most welcome. 

In the second place, the book can be highly valuable not only to 
the theorist of elites but also to the severely “practical-minded” admin- 
istrator—and not only in Samoa but almost everywhere. As the Kees- 
ings themselves point out, the cultural and social patterns encountered 
in Samoa are, in their essentials, those generally encountered (of course 
with numerous variations of detail) throughout the village areas of 
Asia, the Middle East, and indigenous North and Latin America. Char- 
acteristic of all of these areas is the strongly hierarchized, authoritarian 
or semiauthoritarian sociopolitical system, based on a substantially 
illiterate population which is tradition bound (but not completely so), 
more religious than secular in its orientation (but generally moving 
toward secularization), deeply troubled by the forces of Europeaniza- 
tion (from Europe, the US, and the USSR) that dominate it or threaten 
to, reacting to this with vigorous “nationalism,” and maintaining high- 
ly ambivalent relations with the outside world through a small network 
of bilingual or multilingual and to some extent bicultural intermedi- 
aries. The Keesings have analyzed this general pattern well-nigh to 
perfection. For this reason, the administrator of technical assistance 
programs of the Point Four, Fundamental Education, Community 
Development, and River Valley varieties can learn a great deal by 
pondering this study as it stands. It offers numerous, excellent rules 
of thumb for getting along with such peoples and for minimizing the 
human costs of technological change. 

And if a series of rigorously comparable studies were made along 
the lines of the Keesing analysis and of such related materials as Rob- 
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ert Redfield’s The Little Community (Chicago, 1956), a major con- 
tribution would be made to the practical as well as the theoretical 
literature of administration. In this age of massive foreign aid, there 
should be great interest in this book in both East and West. 

Bruce LANNES SMITH 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Michigan State University 


Human Problems of a State Mental Hospital. By Ivan Belknap. New 
977 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. 277 pp. $5.50. 


This book is the product of three years of research in a three- 
thousand-patient state mental hospital in Texas. Dr. Belknap employed 
observation, interviewing, records analysis, and an unnamed staff. It is 
unfortunately true that no new concepts are added to our means for 
understanding social organization, and the presence of social divisions 
and a work system is asserted without the kind of detailed evidence 
that we might perhaps expect from a lengthy study. But for those who 
want to understand the fate of “mental patients” we have at last a 
social-science beginring. In the major universities across the country 
there are theses which could have been used as an earlier if less dis- 
tinguished start, but none of these have ever reached the light of day. 
And, aside from novels and journalistic exposés, in the main the 
reports that have been published seem to have come from small private 
hospitals or single wards and seem to add up to the reassuring notion 
that things would be all right if only the members of the staff could get 
together in democratic communication and feel free to be the nice 
people they really are. With Belknap’s work, we finally get down to 
business. 

The first half of the book deals chiefly with the upper parts of the 
hospital system and, except for time-budget analyses of how the 
professionals apportion their time, does not provide very much of 
general use for students of large organizations. The second half deals 
with the attendant-patient side of the hospital world, and here begins 
our deep indebtedness to Belknap. 

In every organization we find a discrepancy between its officially 
avowed character and the things that actually go on. Why this dis- 
crepancy should sometimes become very large, and what happens to 
an organization when it does, provide the sociological context of 
Belknap’s study. The professionals in this particular state institution 
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outwardly maintain the fiction that they are running a “hospital” for 
the benefit of “patients” who have come for “treatment.” Belknap 
shows how the need to maintain this fiction is part of a single complex 
that leads these professionals to turn away from the daily life of the 
institution and that forces the attendants to manage the organization 
informally as best they can. 

Attendants, then, have a very real job to do. A perishable, messy 
cargo must be stored in a clean and orderly way in a very small space, 
and certain kinds of damage must be prevented from occurring to it. 
This work must be done with a small staff, and done in view of pro- 
fessionals who are half asking to be saved from the sight of it. The task 
is accomplished by utilizing a trustee system, through which senior 
patients do the work of looking after the others, and by a punishment- 
reward system motivating patients to obey the trustees and become 
trustees themselves. Helpful patients are given rights which demon- 
strate that they are convalescing, while bothersome, uncooperative 
patients are given stringent and isolating psychiatric treatment for 
their own betterment. In all of this, attendants show a tolerant will- 
ingness to run the place by whatever means are at hand, giving us a 
memorable picture of what Radcliffe-Brown might have called “func- 
tional psychiatry.” 

The book is brief, and it is printed in large type on heavy paper 
with wide margins. In addition to these luxuries Belknap profits from 
a very fine introduction by Dr. Alfred Bay and from an informative 
profile in the Reporter, November 29, 1956. 

ERVING GOFFMAN 
Washington, D.C. 


The Measurement of Responsibility: A Study of Work, Payment, and 
Individual Capacity. By Elliott Jaques. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. 143 pp. $3.00. 

The search for an objective measure of work load has been going on 
for many years. It is especially important to develop such a measure in 
the administrative and executive realm, although the frequency of 
union grievances on the topic indicates that it is far from resolution 
on the factory floor. 

In this little book Elliott Jaques has developed a stimulating, novel, 
and important approach to the problem of measuring work. I am not 
so optimistic as he appears to be as regards either its empirical valida- 
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tion or its success in ending controversies over work load. It unques 
tionably merits careful study and exploratory tryouts in this country, 
however. 

The book is an account of the author’s consultative relationship 
with the Glacier Metal Company, an engineering concern described at 
some length in his previous book, The Changing Culture of a Factory. 
In the earlier book, it appears, discussions of salary problems were still 
taboo (secrecy still surrounds salary levels in the typical European 
firm). It is not surprising, however, that, as the staff worked through 
less sensitive problems with Jaques, they began to recognize the neces- 
sity for analysis of the wage-and-salary structure—as a clinical patient 
will often talk only of superficial anxieties until he gains confidence 
in his therapist. 

Jaques’s major thesis is that the “time-span of responsibility” is an 
objective measure of work level. Essentially this means that every in- 
dividual has some responsibility, some discretion, with regard to the 
manner in which he executes his task. Sooner or later, however, he 
will be checked upon by a supervisor (or by a board of directors, pre- 
sumably, or by impersonal economic forces), who will determine 
whether he has been using the resources at his disposal wisely. For an 
executive this may mean scheduling production neither cautiously not 
recklessly;; for a salesman, avoiding rash promises and exploiting 
product potentialities; for a manual worker, avoiding wastage of mate- 
rial, damaging machinery, and so on. The essential question, says 
Jaques, is this: How long does this employee exercise discretion with- 
out being checked by a superior? For manual workers this is usually a 
matter of minutes or hours—in his study only some skilled craftsmen 
went beyond this level. For minor executives the time span might 
range from one week to one month; for middle management, from one 
month to one year; for top management, several years. 

Jaques concludes, on rather tenuous evidence, that this time span is 
the objective measure of work level that we have been seeking. His ar- 
gument depends on two main observations: (1) that measures of time 
span agreed with the consensus, among the executives, as to “proper” 
pay for a managerial position; and (2) that persons changing from one 
time span to another were perceived as moving from one level to 
another in the managerial hierarchy, even though this had not been 
recognized officially by a promotion. 

Neither of these arguments is very convincing. There is a strong 
argument for developing a salary schedule which will maximize job 
satisfaction, but I doubt that the consensus of the participants as to 
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proper salary level for a job is either valid or reliable. This is especially 
true when salaries have ostensibly been secret (granting that such 
secrecy is always ostensible and not actual). It is also unclear that the 
participants have a frame of reference adequate for judging accurately 
when a person is moving up or down in the hierarchy, although such 
judgments are of course constantly being made in any organization. 

Since the author’s background is primarily medical and psychologi- 
cal, it is not surprising that he occasionally deviates from his line of 
development to discuss the personality characteristics associated with 
ability to carry the responsibility demanded by a certain time span. 
He makes two important points here: first, he suggests that adminis- 
trators should distinguish carefully between the job and the qualities 
of the incumbent; salaries should be paid for work done, not for high 
intelligence, experience, or judgment if these are not being exercised 
on the task. Second, he notes that time span is clearly related to work 
load as subjectively perceived; many individuals feel severe strain when 
they are required to make decisions whose outcome will not be known 
for a long time. This is increasingly true when—as in the higher levels 
—a whole series of decisions may be hanging fire during the same 
interval. 

Jaques recognizes the importance of the economic context within 
which the firm operates, but he handles this topic with less success 
than he does the first two mentioned. His conclusion that individuals 
change jobs to maximize the agreement of personal capacity with time 
span of work almost ignores both the state of the labor market and 
the irrational components of resistance to mobility within the in- 
dividual. His venture into the relation between salary levels and inter- 
est rates for borrowed capital is interesting but not very convincing. 

This little book may presage a revolution in the technique of evalu- 
ating salary levels. Untortunately, like job evaluation, it appears at 
first glance to rely heavily on pooling subjective judgments. It differs 
from job evaluation, however, in that there is a means of escape from 
mere consensus into a more objective criterion of work level. This, 
when finally perfected, will probably emphasize the discretionary use 
of resources and the damage-avoidance aspects of the job rather than 
time span, which is a purely chronological measure; but time span will 
be one useful index in such an evaluation. I do not foresee acceptance 
of this criterion by labor unions for a long time, but even if it serves 
materially to reduce grievances about inequities within the upper 
clerical and managerial groups, it will be of great value. 

This book should be required reading for all high-level administra- 
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tors, industrial or governmental, whether or not they are directly in- 
volved in the salary-evaluation function. In a very real sense every 
executive must be concerned about the measurement of responsibility. 
Ross STAGNER 
Professor, Department of Psychology 
and Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
University of Illinois 


The Organization Man. By William H. Whyte, Jr. New York: Simon 
and Shuster, 1956. 429 pp. $5.00. 


Managers in the middle levels of contemporary bureaucracies are 
currently being scrutinized with the same intensity directed toward 
foremen a decade ago. Apparently the human-relations-in-industry 
movement sparked by Elton Mayo and directed toward the workers 
has now engulfed the managers themselves. Unlike many workers who 
protested being integrated into the plant society, the managers them- 
selves have internalized their own gospel of integration, adjustment, 
and security. Born during the Great Depression, having experienced 
considerable social mobility, educated in the psychology of human 
relations, trained by corporations to adhere to their patterns, living 
in suburbs where conformism rules, the organization man represents a 
new social type. Wanting only to find a reasonably secure existence in a 
good company, he is relatively content with things as they are. No boat 
rocker, he is sufficiently other-directed to conform willingly, even anx- 
iously, to the expectations of his company, his work group, his family, 
his friends, and his neighbors. In short, Whyte propounds that the 
organization man is a new social type, galvanized to behave according 
to an all-pervading social ethic. 

Whyte is deeply concerned with the silent revolution which has 
occurred: the atrophy of the Protestant ethic and its displacement by 
the social ethic. Although no defender of the unbridled individualism 
or the callgus social indifference of earlier generations of businessmen, 
he mourns the loss of creative impulses in today’s managers who seek 
to find a gyroscope for decision making in groups rather than in them- 
selves. Imbued with this social ethic, administrators cannot, according 
to Whyte, initiate action effectively, encourage the development of 
creative talents in themselves and others, change organizational pro- 
cedures, and stimulate company growth. Against this rising tide of 
conformism and groupism the exercise of individual responsibility, 
inventiveness, and leadership is desperately needed. 
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Whyte casts about to find resources which might conceivably nurture 
these much-needed virtues. The resources he surveys include the cor- 
poration, the human sciences, the educational systems, the mass media, 
and the community. In a penetrating analysis he diagnoses the ills 
which beset each of these resources. In particular he attacks the applied 
social sciences for adhering to a false scientism which allegedly can 
resolve the ethical problems confronting industry. He then demon- 
strates the ethical and moral biases of the administrative arts, including 
psychological testing and group dynamics. In the clearest statement 
on the subject yet seen, he attacks not only the validity of aptitude 
tests but also their biases against the nonconforming person. In a 
supreme vein of indignation, he shows the reader how to cheat in 
aptitude tests and provides him with an apologetics for cheating. 

The universities have joined the conspiracy of “‘adjustment,” in both 
their teaching and research programs. Tailoring their curricula to fit 
the needs of business, teaching prospective managers requisite social 
skills, servicing the needs of special interests, building favorable public 
images, the applied disciplines, human and physical, have failed in 
their social responsibility to produce creative minds capable of striking 
out in new directions. Research foundations also have failed to develop 
creative talents because they too are infected with the virus of 
groupism. 

Organization men are trapped in still another way. As transients 
who move from one suburb to another, they seek communities which 
are harmonious with their social ethic. In the classless suburb where 
inconspicuous consumption reigns, the transients build an institutional 
structure which buttresses their adjustment and conformity syndrome. 
And here children are reared from birth in the social ethic. 

Having documented the social forces which have encouraged the 
development of the social ethic and having analyzed the organizational 
underpinnings of the ethic, Whyte might be expected to have com- 
passion for the organization man. But he is a demanding taskmaster. 
He flays the organization man for being a social jellyfish; he exhorts 
him to act independently; he urges him as an individual to stem the 
social tides. Whyte’s own data so clearly document the unrealism of 
this position that one is inclined to feel that his position is taken for 
literary effect. 

Despite this minor flaw, The Organization Man stands up as one 
of the most significant occupational studies to date. The work is bril- 
liantly conceived, cleverly executed, and well written. In massing his 
evidence, Whyte often draws a thin line between the forces facilitating 
the spread of the social ethic and possible counterforces. To make his 
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case, the line is always drawn on the side of the social ethic. Yet con- 
trary evidence is carefully and skillfully presented. In fact at times 
Whyte almost “forgives” the organization man and the institutions 
responsible for his socialization. Although he is angry at what is hap- 
pening, he is not destructively critical of the agents of this collectivism. 
It would appear, however, that a logical extension of Whyte’s concern 
should be a systematic appraisal of what can be done by organizations, 
within the present structure of society, to blunt the negative conse- 
quences of the social ethic. Put positively, the task remains for admin- 
istrators to consider what social mechanism can be built within organi- 
zations to encourage individual creativity, responsible leadership, and 
dynamic organizational growth. 

WILLIAM H. Form 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
Michigan State University 


Power and Morality in a Business Society. By Sylvia Selekman and Ben- 
jamin Selekman. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1956. 192 pp. $4.00. 

This is an earnest tract for troubled Americans. It is the kind of small 
book people look forward to writing as an attempt to catch and hold 
a view of the large questions that lurk behind everyday studies and 
worries. The Selekmans tell us that the growth of power in modern 
America has brought us to dilemmas and a moral crisis. Their book 
offers a diagnosis and a prescription, but by its nature it is richer in 
exhortation than in analysis. 

The growth of power in American society is shown to us as the source 
of great possibilities but also of plaguing doubts and fears. The authors 
speak of a “dilemma” of power in modern America, but they use the 
word loosely. What they emphasize is not so much the problem of 
choices posed by increased power but the difficulty in justifying the 
possession and exercise of power. There has long been an American 
tendency to join with Lord Acton and suspect that power—particularly 
in connection with business—is inherently evil or corrupting; one has 
only to remember the elder Morgan denying his power to the Pujo 
Commission or the “exposures” of business power by its foes. This 
little book seeks to give us a better conscience by looking squarely at 
the facts of power and critically examining their relations to morality. 

A taxonomy of power is offered to us, ranging from technical power 
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over nature, through economic and political power, to the power of 
morality. Stress is put on the amoral character of technical power and 
on the kinds of power wielded by businessmen and statesmen. Thus 
while increased power may give new urgency to moral problems, this 
increase is not in itself a necessary force toward either good or evil. 
The future is open to determination by human reason and moral 
striving. 

Having stated our present condition in tones of high-pitched agita- 
tion, the authors turn to comfort us with surprisingly tame and con- 
servative prescriptions. They refer often to 1776, and their ideas are a 
faithful legacy from the founding fathers. How are we to cope with 
power in society? By the use of reason, by institutional checks and 
balances, and by moral restraints. The means at our disposal are ample. 
The Selekmans applaud American constitutionalism, the dispersion of 
power in a free enterprise economy, and the balancing of business 
power by the growth of labor unions. Our institutional structure is 
one that provides us with an intricate array of possibilities for negoti- 
ation among changing coalitions of forces. In sum, the Selekmans have 
an old-fashioned confidence in the pluralism of American society, 
together with some modern touches in the fashion of Professor Gal- 
braith’s American Capitalism. 

The place of morality in the control of our destinies remains obscure 
despite strong assertions as to its importance. The authors insist that 
“morality, in the form of conscience, is the most compelling of all 
powers in the individual who wields power” (p. 95). And again, that 
“conscience, ... of all power systems, has perhaps the most compelling 
influence over man” (p. 182). Despite these firm assertions, the role of 
moral guidance remains shadowy. The old difficulties in defining 
specific goals that have driven thinkers into the peculiar moral vacu- 
ousness of classical liberalism keep the Selekmans from assigning moral 
values a clear place in their total scheme. Presumably, loyalty to the 
rules of a constitutional society depends upon conscience; so does 
readiness for negotiation; but a close depiction of the ways morality 
comes to join with reason and with institutional checks and balances 
is not given us. 

There is always something ungracious about a lukewarm response to 
an earnest tract. Unfortunately this is not a very stirring tract, and the 
reader picks at its flaws. Perhaps the authors try to stir us up too much 
in the beginning and reassure us too blandly in the end—almost telling 
us that the dilemmas and crises they have depicted are only mispercep 
tions. But one might also have hoped for more freshness in the analy- 
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sis along the way. The subject is difficult, but one senses that there are 
fresher things to be said about the relations of power and communica- 
tion, about the meaning of economic power in an era of corporate 
managers, and about other important facets of power than one finds 
here. 

FRANCIS X. SUTTON 
Executive Associate 
Behavioral Sciences Program 
The Ford Foundation 


Service and Procedure in Bureaucracy. By Roy G. Francis and Robert 
C. Stone. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 201 
pp- $4.00. 

This study of the Louisiana Division of Employment Security was 
designed to test certain of the implications of Max Weber’s theory of 
bureaucracy. The scholarly division of labor between the authors called 
for Francis to concentrate on methodological issues and to focus on 
the hypothesis that bureaucrats tend to be procedurally oriented rule 
followers, while Stone focused his attention on the hypothesis that 
bureaucracies tend to promote impersonal relations among their 
members. 

I must confess at once that I find myself completely at variance with 
the methodological standpoint of this study, however much I regard 
as wise its critical orientation to Weber’s substantive theory of bureauc- 
racy. What the authors have done is to show that not all bureaucrats 
are rigid rule followers, that they are also concerned about servicing 
their clients’ needs, and that not all relations among bureaucrats are 
coldly impersonal. 

The point, of course, is that Weber’s theory of bureaucracy does not 
hold that all bureaucrats always behave impersonally and in an in- 
flexible, rule-oriented manner. It simply maintains that these behaviors 
are distinctive of, thus more frequent (but not necessarily “dominant’’) 
in, bureaucracies than in other administrative systems. Weber's con- 
cept of bureaucracy is an “ideal type”; this means that it focuses on 
and takes as problematic the differentia specifica distinguishing bu- 
reaucracies from other types of groupings. It takes as “given,”” but does 
not deny the existence of, characteristics which bureaucracies share in 
common with other kinds of groups. There is consequently no neces- 
sary implication in Weber’s theory that any specific bureaucracy would, 
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in fact, exclude a service orientation or personalized, informal rela- 
tions among its members. Nor is there a necessary implication in 
Weber’s theory that bureaucracies are “dominated” (whatever that 
could mean in practice) by impersonal and procedural orientations. 
The only necessary implication of Weber's theory is that bureaucracies 
have more of this than nonbureaucratic organizations. 

The authors regard themselves as having disproved the Weberian 
hypotheses because they can show that the agency studied did have 
informal and service orientations, as well as impersonal and rule 
orientations, among its members. For example, they comment that “‘a 
procedural orientation is not the dominant [sic] pattern of action 
among employees of this agency, but is rather one of two competing 
or conflicting patterns” (p. 91). The question that arises, even if one 
accepts their framework, is: How much of an orientation toward pro- 
cedure will bureaucrats need to manifest before the authors will con- 
sider this “dominant”? Surely it is not a matter of 51 per cent, as the 
authors seem to imply. They deal with this and similar questions con- 
cerning the dominance of impersonal relations by showing that these 
are sometimes less frequent than other nonbureaucratic patterns, such 
as a service or informal orientation. In this view, then, if the dominant 
(51 per cent) behavior of officials is informal and service oriented, then 
Weber's theory is presumably defective. 

In actuality, however, the authors’ test of this theory hits wide of 
the mark. Weber’s theory needs to be tested in a manner quite different 
from the one utilized. For example, one needs at least two different 
organizations, or two different departments within the same organiza- 
tion, which can be compared with each other. Weber's theory would 
predict that those organizations or departments which were “high’”’ on 
certain bureaucratic characteristics (X)}—and these would have to ex- 
clude the procedural and impersonal orientations—would also be 
“higher” on procedural and impersonal traits than organizations which 
were “low” on X. A comparison between two or more organizations o1 
departments is indispensable. For Weber’s theory could still be re 
garded as confirmed even if both the organizations compared had little 
procedural or impersonal orientation, so long as the organizations 
defined as bureaucratic were also relatively higher on procedural or 
impersonal orientations than the organizations which were non- 
bureaucratic, or lower on X. 

Still another approach to Weber's theory might involve an effort at 
the empirical refinement of Weber’s concept of bureaucracy. Here on¢ 
would want to know whether the various factors which Weber speci 
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fied to be a part of “bureaucracy” did in fact correlate with each other 
more than they did with certain nonbureaucretic elements. Conceiv- 
ably, the question could be resolved by a factor analysis. We might 
then expect to find one of the factors consisting of those traits which 
Weber had held to be distinctively bureaucratic, including impersonal 
and procedural orientations, while other emergent factors might iden- 
tify different patterns of administration. 

The authors pursue neither of these courses. For this reason, it seems 
that their study is methodologically dubious, neither having added to 
our knowledge of administrative behavior nor having submitted 
Weber’s theory to a genuine test. This does not mean that their work 
is valueless. For example, Stone’s operationalization of informal rela- 
tions is cogent and substantial, promising to be of value to other 
students of the problem. Moreover, perhaps this study has once and 
for all buried any idea that specific bureaucracies are devoid of in- 
formal and service orientations. 

ALvIN W. GOULDNER 
Department of Sociology 
University of Illinois 


Abstracts 


Administrative Decision-Making in Federal Field Offices. William J. 
Gore. Public Administration Review, 16 (Autumn 1956), 281-291. 
Available from the American Society for Public Administration, 
6042 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Single copy, $2.00. 
This article reports a study of administrative decision making on 

policy matters made in eighteen federal field offices located in the state 
of Washington. The object of the study was to develop a model which 
would promote an understanding of the similarities of, and explain 
the differences between, the decision-making processes observed in the 
federal field offices studied. A case-history device was used in organizing 
the data; an initial interview was held with the administrator who 
played a central role in making the decision, and follow-up interviews 
were held with both the principal decision maker and several others 
who participated in the decision. 

The theoretical model derived from an analysis of thirty-three case 
histories included four phases which contributed to the emergence of 
a decision in the federal field offices: (1) the perception of the need for 
a change in policy, (2) the interpretation which determined the initial 
objective behind which the influence of the field office would be mo- 
bilized, (3) the negotiation between the leaders in the field office and 
power centers outside the office to provide support for sustaining the 
course of action the former had decided upon, and (4) the formaliza- 
tion of a policy statement which was consistent with regulations and 
technically sound and for which adequate implementation was 
available. 


The Business Elite: Then and Now. Morroe Berger. Commentary, 22 
(October 1956), 367-374. Available from the American Jewish Com- 
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mittee, 34 West 33d Street, New York 1, New York. Single copy, 
50 cents. 

Important changes in the social origins, education, experience, and 
qualifications of America’s top business executives are discussed in 
the light of recent studies by Mabel Newcomer, W. Lloyd Warner and 
James C. Abegglen, and Herrymon Maurer. These studies focus on two 
major issues: social mobility in the class of business executives and the 
character of the business leader’s training and experience. Berger sug- 
gests that the evidence offered by these studies does not yield quite as 
clear a picture of the origins and experience of today’s business leaders 
as their authors suggest. 

He also says that the entrepreneurial spirit is apparently waning 
among the younger generation of business executives just at a time 
when the quality of mind and purpose that it once fostered is being 
advanced by publicists and scholars as the greatest asset America has 
to offer the underdeveloped countries of Asia, which are eager to 
emulate our national power and material comfort. 


Comparative Political Systems. Gabriel A. Almond. The Journal of 
Politics, 18 (August 1956), 391-409. Available from Manning J. 
Dauer, Managing Editor, The Department of Political Science, The 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Subscription rate, $5.00 
annually. 

The author is seeking a theoretical framework based upon sociologi- 
cal and anthropological concepts which will facilitate the systematic 
comparison of the major types of political systems in the world today. 
After expressing dissatisfaction with the traditional approaches to the 
problem of classifying political systems, that is, the particularistic, 
regional, political, and functional approaches, he outlines a new four- 
fold classification: Anglo-American, Continental European, pre- 
industrial, and totalitarian political systems. 

The terms used in delineating the essential character of each class 
are borrowed from the Weber-Parsons tradition in social theory. 
These concepts are used to define a political system as a system of 
action involving a structure or pattern of interacting roles, each with 
its own peculiar orientation to political action. The particular pattern 
of orientations to political action found in a given society the author 
calls the “political culture” of the society, a phenomenon which is 
distinct from both the formal political system and from the general 
culture of the society. 
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Emergency Medical Care in Disasters: A Summary of Recorded Experi- 
ence. John W. Raker, Anthony F. C. Wallace, Jeanette F. Rayner, 
with the collaboration of Anthony W. Eckert. (Disaster Study No. 6.) 
Washington, D.C., 1956. 75 pp. Available from the Committee on 
Disaster Studies, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
No price given. 

This is the first special report within a series of Disaster Study reports 
prepared by the Committee on Disaster Studies at the request of the 
Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to summarize and 
analyze the findings of a wide variety of disaster studies which have 
been conducted in recent years. 

The report summarizes the experience obtained from providing 
emergency medical care in a number of natural disasters (tornadoes 
and hurricanes) and makes certain proposals for solutions to some of 
the medical problems presented by disaster. It emphasizes the abnor- 
malities of the disaster situation which the medical and paramedical 
personnel must understand if they are to be effective in establishing 
emergency procedures to meet the disaster-type problems which might 
result from an enemy attack in the future. 


Factionalization and Organizational Change in a Research Laboratory. 
Paula Brown and Clovis Shepherd. Social Problems, 3 (April 1956), 
235-243. Complimentary copies available as Reprint No. 60 from 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 

This paper describes the changes that took place in the social struc- 
ture and attitudes of the members of a West Coast research laboratory 
when its supervisory naval bureau in Washington attempted to change 
its goals. The methods employed in making the study of this organiza- 
tional change were for the most part informal: the authors circulated 
freely in the laboratory over a two-year period conversing with, and in 
some cases interviewing, the employees. In addition a questionnaire 
was administered to all members of the laboratory staff at the end ol 
the study period, but the results of this aspect of the study are not 
included in this paper. 

The researchers found that the policy change, from an emphasis 
upon applied research to an emphasis upon developmental tasks, pro- 
duced a sharpening of factions and a power struggle between the top 
level scientists and the engineers in the laboratory who held a firmly 
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established pattern of beliefs about their professional work, about the 
organization and its work, and about other persons in the organization. 
The difference of goals within the organization were of minor im- 
portance as long as the subgroups were relatively autonomous; but as 
the organizational requirements changed and one group was given 
greatly increased power, conflict between factions bcame intense, and 
a number of former leaders resigned their positions. 


Handbook of Commercial, Financial and Information Services. 5th ed. 
Walter Hausdorfer, compiler. New York, 1956. 230 pp. Available 
from the Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10th Street, New York 
3, New York. No price given. 

This handbook contains a list vf 7/6 information reporting services 
which are of potential interest to the business community. It also 
refers the reader to thirty additional compilations of information 
services. The compiler of the handbook has attempted to limit his 
listing to the type of material that is not covered in the usual guides 
to information sources and that may not be obtained from trade asso- 
ciations, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, or other directories. 
Prices and conditions of subscription to the services are given when 
supplied by the publishers. No attempt is made to evaluate the services, 
and notations are limited to the facts supplied by the publishers. 


Heterogony of Entrepreneurial Goals. Daniel R. Fusfeld. Explorations 
in Entrepreneurial History, 9 (October 1956), 8-18. Available from 
Harvard University, 23 Holyoke House, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts. Single copy, 75 cents. 

This paper examines some of the relationships between entrepre- 
neurial goals and the process of economic development in a private- 
enterprise economy. The concept of the heterogony of entrepreneurial 
goals is explained as the fact that the effects of entrepreneurial action 
may be quite different from the original goals of the entrepreneur. For 
example, long-term economic development often results from invest- 
ments which are undertaken for short-run speculative and promotional 
profits. 

The author illustrates this concept with several examples from the 
economic history of the United States. He also discusses some implica 
tions of the concept for Schumpeter’s theory of the entrepreneur, for 
J. M. Clark’s notion of the social goals of the economic system, and for 
contemporary problems of economic development in underdeveloped 
countries. A distinction is drawn between individualistic and bureau- 
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cratic enterpreneurship, and the dilemma which this distinction poses 
for policy makers in underdeveloped countries is discussed. 


Hospitals and the State: Hospital Organization and Administration 
under the National Health Service Act. A series of booklets pub- 
lished by The Acton Society Trust, 39 Welbeck Street, London, 
W.1., England. Price of each booklet, four shillings. 


Background and Blue Print. 1955. 45 pp. 

This first research paper in a projected series of five pamphlets 
dealing with hospital organization and administration under the Na- 
tional Health Service Acts of 1946 and 1947 is an introductory study 
which describes British hospitals before 1939 and summarizes signifi- 
cant developments between 1939 and 1948, including the establishment 
of the emergency medical service under the Civil Defense Act of 1939 
and the institution of hospital surveys by independent experts in 1941 
with a view to coordinating or expanding the existing hospital service. 

The paper discusses the objectives and organizational features of the 
National Health Service Acts and makes a comparison of this project 
with the nationalized coal and utility industries in Britain. The chief 
concern is with the place of large-scale organizations in modern society 
and with their effect on the people who work in them and the people 
who are served by them. 


The Impact of the Change. 1956. 54 pp. 

This second pamphlet in the series focuses upon the impact of the 
change brought about in three hospitals by the implementation of the 
three major objectives of the National Health Service Acts: national 
ownership and direction, central finance, and decentralization of plan- 
ning and administration. The three case studies, which concentrate 
upon the changing authority, responsibilities, and status of the three 
chief officers of each hospital, were conducted by a sociologist who 
spent two months interviewing and observing in each of the three 
hospitals. The conclusions drawn from the studies highlight the prob- 
lems of centralization versus decentralization and of specialization, the 
structure of administrative authority, and resistance to change. 


Human Aspects of Management. The Journal of Business, 29 (October 
1956), 225-279. Available from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Single copies, $1.75. 

Asking and Answering. David Riesman and Mark Benny. Pp. 225- 
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The authors investigate some of the intricacies of asking and answer- 
ing questions and how the expectations of the two parties regarding 
esteem and suspicion, relevance and digression, and authority and 
equality may influence the effectiveness of the communication. 


Observation of a Business Decision. Richard M. Cyert, Herbert A. 
Simon, and Donald B. Trow. Pp. 237-248. 

This article, through an analysis of a major decision in a business 
firm, seeks to illustrate some of the processes involved in business 
decision making and to indicate the kind of theory of choice that is 
needed to accommodate these processes. 


Differential Decisions in the Management of an Industrial Plant. 
Norman H. Martin. Pp. 249-260. 

This paper reports on a case study of differential managerial de- 
cisions in a large industrial plant. Decision situations were examined 
at four levels in the firm: the works-manager level, the division- 
superintendent level, the department-foreman level, and the shift- 
foreman level. The data were obtained by direct observation of the 
activities of the executives, discussion with individual executives, and 
an examination of relevant correspondence. 


Superiors and Subordinates in Research. Herbert A. Shephard. Pp. 
261-267. 

The author feels that the new emphases introduced into organiza- 
tional theory by the human-relations movement are thoroughly com- 
patible with the scientific tradition of those employed in research-and- 
development laboratories. He cites the need for better communication, 
more effective collaboration, and greater support for the basic sciences 
in the research-and-development field as dramatic evidence of the in- 
adequacy of traditional bureaucratic methods of adaptation to a 
changing environment. 


Job Rotation. James R. Morris. Pp. 268-273. 

A preliminary report on selected aspects of a case study in the role 
of job rotation in management development, the study attempts to 
learn from the rotated men themselves how they have been affected 
by the rotation. Fifty-two executives—vice-presidents, middle managers, 
and staff assistants of a public utility company employing several 
thousand—were interviewed. 


The Assistant-To: The Man in Motley. Thomas A. Whisler. Pp. 
274-279. 

Through a series of intensive interviews with men holding the 
“assistant-to” title, the author has been able to gain an understanding 
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of the common dimensions of the role this man plays in modern man- 
agement. Although the formal explanation most frequently given for 
creating the assistant-to position is that he is to handle “special 
projects,” the men in the position indicate that they seem to have three 
broad functions: (1) to aid the boss in interpreting and evaluating 
information he receives from his subordinates; (2) to interpret the 
boss to others in the organization; and (3) to initiate a flow of infor- 
mation to the executive about organizational needs that he would not 
otherwise know. 


Human Relations in International Affairs: A Guide to Significant 
Interpretation and Research. Seymour W. Beardsley and Alvin G. 
Edgell. Washington, D.C., 1956. 40 pp. Available from the Public 
Affairs Press, 2162 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. Single 
copy, $1.00. 


This is a bibliography of representative modern thought on the 
behavior of men in their social environment as this environment 
relates to international problems. It was the feeling of the compilers 
that few persons now responsible for international relations have had 
significant exposure to the human-relations disciplines of cultural 
anthropolgy, social psychology, and sociology and to their relevance 
in the conduct of international affairs. 

The bibliography has been limited to books or complete issues of 
periodicals, written in English and published during or since World 
War II, which deal explicitly (and almost exclusively) with the prob- 
lems of human relations in international affairs. The 117 books in- 
cluded, which were selected from an estimated 10,000 considered, are 
coded with symbols indicating a rough estimate of the technical back- 
ground and scholarly interest required for effective reading. 


Impressions of Urban Local Government in the United States. Charles 
Barratt. Public Administration, 34 (Autumn 1956), 267-287. Avail- 
able from the Royal Institute of Public Administration, Haldane 
House, 762 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1., England. Single 
copy, $1.25. 

In this article the town clerk of Coventry records his impressions of 
local government in the United States gained from a forty-five-day tour 
of twelve United States cities and a visit to the annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association. 

The author discusses critically the four major forms of local govern- 
ment in the United States (weak-mayor, strong-mayor, commission, and 
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appointed-executive forms) and emphasizes the contributions ef the 
city-manager plan which is now used in over 40 per cent of the 
communities of more than 30,000 population. 

Barratt analyzes the relative merits of the strong-mayor and city- 
manager forms and outlines the advantages of the chief-administrative- 
officer or mayor-administrator form. In a concluding section he dis- 
cusses the problems of the small council, unified administration, local 
collaboration, popular control of certain governmental services, public 
relations on the part of local governments, urban traffic problems, and 
the lack of control of advertising in many American communities. 


Leadership and Role Expectations. Ralph M. Stogdill, Ellis L. Scott, 
and William E. Jaynes. (Research Monograph No. 86.) Columbus, 
Ohio, 1956. 168 pp. Available from the Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administration, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. No price given. 

The purpose of this study of a naval air research-and-development 
center was to determine the nature and extent of the discrepancies be- 
tween reported behavior and expected behavior of persons occupying 
leadership positions in a large organization. Each of fifty-seven civilian 
and military administrators were asked to describe what they do and 
what they ought to do in terms of forty-five items of work performance, 
leader behavior, responsibility, and authority. The “does” and “ought 
to” behavior of each subject were also described by two subordinates. 

The data were analyzed in terms of relationships between expecta- 
tions and performance, as well as in terms of discrepancies between 
them. Discrepanies between expectations and performance which bore 
on the personal interests of subordinates were found to be related to 
the status of the superior in the organization. Discrepancies which 
affected the control of technical operations were found to be related 
to the leadership behavior of superiors. 


Managing the Managers. Melville Dalton. Human Organization, 14 
(Fall 1955), 4-10. Complimentary copies available in reprinted form 
from the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 


This report is an analysis of the intermanagerial relations between 
the central office of a large corporation and one of its units as the 
managers of the central office impose an increasing amount of control 
upon those managing the unit. The study describes in detail the events 
leading to the central-office decision and then follows the respective 
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roles and functions of (1) the formal groups which represent the official 
fiat and (2) the informal groups which are concerned with evading or 
modifying the directive, as the two groups endeavor to achieve a 
working adjustment. 

Careful attention is given to the social-psychological meaning of 
conflict as a force shaping the type of personality dominant in situ- 
ations where covert power alignments reduce the certainty of how to 
act and raise threats both to the individual administrator's current 
aims and to his career objectives if unsuccessful action is taken. The 
author also comments upon the significance of interaction between 
formal and informal organizations as a factor in organizational change. 


Presidential Leadership: The Inner Circle and Institutionalization. 
Lester G. Seligman. The Journal of Politics, 18 (August 1956), 410- 
426. Available from Manning J. Dauer, Managing Editor, The De- 
partment of Political Science, The University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. Subscription rate, $5.00 annually. 

The concern here is with the relationship of the President to his 
inner circle of economic advisers, their role and activities as instru- 
ments of presidential leadership, and the attempted institutionaliza- 
tion of their function in the Full Employment Act. 

The article moves beyond the particular problem, however, to con- 
sider the more significant aspects of personal organizations which have 
characteristically surrounded positions of executive leadership, the 
problems of the growth and development of the institutionalized ex- 
pectation of leadership, and the over-all relationship between political 
leadership and policy and administrative changes in the federal gov- 
ernment. In his concluding observations the author emphasizes that 
the personal inner circle of a leader fulfills a function of innovation 
and new thinking which leads to new policies and that, while the new 
policies may ultimately become institutionalized, the “ground break- 
ers” cannot become institutionalized, lest the leadership itself become 
stifled in the process. 


Problems of Outlying Rural Administration in Turkey. Dr. Ibrahim 
Yasa. Public Administration Institute for Turkey and the Middle 
East, Siyasal Bilgiler Fakultasi, Cebeci, Ankara, 1956. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) No price given. 

Almost one-fifth of the twenty-one million people of Turkey live in 
smal] groupings away from the centers of the chief units of local govern- 
ment, the muhtarliks. Nevertheless, most of these isolated collections 
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of people depend upon the muhtarliks for the small number of govern- 
mental services they receive. This paper describes these “dependencies” 
and discusses some representative administrative problems encountered 
in the government's dealings with sparsely populated areas. In his con- 
clusion the author suggests three general solutions to the problems of 
outlying rural administration in Turkey: (1) the enlargement of the 
existing villages; (2) the incorporation of new villages; and (3) the in- 
corporation of the even smaller geographical units known as nahiyes. 


Pyramid Structure—A Pattern for Comparative Measurements. Her- 
bert Ingham and Leslie Taylor Harrington. The Manager, 24 
September 1956), 657-660. Available from Management Publica- 
tions, Ltd., Management House, 8 Hill Street, London, W.1., Eng- 
land. Single copy, 3 shillings. 


This article proposes a new method for comparing the efficiency of 
different firms, based upon a concept the authors call the “pyramid 
structure.” This involves measurements that begin with a primary 
ratio (profit to capital) which indicates the relative success of the firms 
in dealing with a business or technical matter of key importance and 
then continue with a set of interrelated secondary and tertiary data 
selected to provide information concerning factors likely to cause inter- 
firm differences in the primary measurement (ratios of selling, admin- 
istrative, and production costs to total costs). 

Comparisons made on this basis provide management with an inte- 
grated set of ratios, each suggesting the answer to a real business ques- 
tion and at the same time each closely related to the primary ratio. 
Furthermore, the structure enables those making the comparison to 
think first in terms of business questions and second in terms of meas- 
urement. Finally, the comparisons can be terminated when sufficient 
data is available to enable management to take remedial measures 
within the firm, if necessary. 
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